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THANK HEAVEN, DEAR LOVE, I AM IN TIME TO SAVE you!” 


THE COST OF A FOLLY; 


Or, MISTAKEN LOVE. 
BY GEORGIANA DICKENS. 


CHAPTER I. 
MY FIRST INVITATION. 


. 


said my aunt Jane, decidedly, 


. 


“WE cannot possibly accept for Margaret,” 
“Tt is ridicu- 


aa to think of a child like that going to a large 
all |”? 
‘Nonsense, sister; it will do her good. Let 
her have all the pleasure she can; it is little 
enough comes in her way!” c 
Dear aunt Patty. I knew my case was safe In 
her hands; so I did not venture tosay a word, but 
sat in the deep window seat, half-hidden by the 
curtain, my lap full of roses, which I feigned to 
be busily arranging, but nmiy nervous fingers 
trembled so that t could hardly hold the flowers, 


SN 
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I listened eagerly, breathlessly, for aunt 
Jane’s decision. Sbe spoke after a few mo- 
ments’ hesitation. 

“You know, Patty, Iam as anxious to give 
Margaret amusement as you can be, but we 
must not rashly indulge her in anything which 
might be harmful for her.” 

Then she turned to me suddenly. 

“Ts your heart set on this ball, Margaret?’ 

“Oh, aunt Jane, if only I might gol!”I say, 
imploringly. 

And I spring to my feet, letting the bright 
red and yellow roses fall unheeded to the 
ground, and throw my arms around her neck. 

“There, there, child! how impulsive you are!” 
And she settled her cap straight, which I had 
disarranged in my embrace. ‘I don’t see how 
it can be managed any way. Where on earth 
the dress would come from is more than I can 
tell; and I wouldn’t have you look a fright!” 

“ A fright, indeed!” interrupted aunt Patty. 
“Asthough Maggie could ever look a fright! 
You write to Mrs. Glenmorris, Jane, accept for 
us all, and leave the dress to me.” 

I went over to her and took the stool at her 
feet, my favorite seat, and glided my hand 
into hers. Shoe looked down ut me, and gave it 
a gentle pressure. We understood each other 
so well, she and I. 

These two good women had been everything 
to me since my parents died, when I was quite 
a tiny thing, and they had never let me feel the 
want of a mother’s love. 

Aunt Jane was over fifty, and far toosensible 
to try and appear younger than she was. A 
little stern, perbaps, at times, and sot so apt to 
overlook my childish follies as aunt Patty, but 
never really unkin4. 

She was a handsome woman still; tall and 
ercct, her gray hair braided smoothly beneath 


her cap, her bright brown eyes shining clear-’ 


ly from under a pair of dark, strongly-marked 
eyebrows, Z 

I can never remember her in anything but 
gray. Aunt Jane’s gray silk dressand soft lace 
kerchief seemed part of herself, and suited her 
as nothing else could have done. 

Now, aunt Patty was very different in every 
way. She was many years younger, shortand 
rather stoub. Her hair was brown without a 
single line of white, and little rebellious curls 
broke out here and there, which could not be 
persuaded to lie smooth, 

Always bright and gay, no one would guess 
the sad romance of her youth, which would 
have clouded, or even utterly crushed, a spirit 
any less truly noble than hers. She had had 
her sorrow and had bravely lived it down. 

The note was written and sealed, and I ran 
up-stairs and put on my bat, so that I might 
post it myself. I should not feel quite safe un- 
til it had really gone, When I came down, 


aunt Patty was just finishing arranging the 
Zowers, which I had forgotten. 

“Oh, auntie, Iam so sorry! Why didn’t 
you leave them for me? The thought of the 
ball drove everything else out of my mind.” 

She only smiied and shook her head; but 
aunt Jane said, severely, ‘‘If the very antici- 
pation makes you so forgetful, I fear the ball 
itself will do you no good.” ' 

I would not wait for more. What if, 
even now, my aunt should change her mind? I 
ran down-stairs, taking the last three steps at a 
jump, and was soon burrying down the road” 
to the village, my cheeks aglow, my heart beat- 
ing high with delight. 

How happy I was! I felt that I must sing 
out for very joyfulness. The warm June air 
was full of sweet sounds, a bluebird was pour- 
ing out a flood of melody high above my head, 
the bees were busy among tbe honeysuckle and 
wild roses in the hedges, and with all came the 
ceaseless murmur of the sea as the lazy wave- 
lets softly lapped the shore. Now and again 
a muffled thunder told where the distant 
breakers rushed madly over the rocks, and 
dashed themselves with impotent fury against 
the cliffs, 

How beautiful the sea looked, glittering in 
the sunshine as with a myriad of stars, and 
dotted here and there with a white sail, and 
one line of gray only dividing the blue of the 
ocean from the sky. 

I felt rather than saw the beauty which sur- 
rounded me, for the coming ball occupied all 
my thoughts, and I made my way as fast as 1 
could along the road which led to the village. 

It was with a sigh of relief that I let the note 
slip from my fingers into the box, and turned 
to retrace my steps. 

Coming toward me up the winding, irrégu- 
lar street, was Ned Bathurst, “ Doctor Edward,” 
as the village people called him, but he was al- 
ways Ned to me, for I had known bim ever 
since I was a spoilt, willful child of five, and he 
a great awkward youth of saventeen. | 

We had always been good friends, and had 
never had one serious quarrel. He was day- 
dreaming as usual, and did not hear me when I 
called to him; bat I knew Ned’s manner, so 
stood directly in his way on the narrow path. 

He was getting to look dreadfully old, iy 
thought, as I noted his rounded shoulders and 
somewhat careworn features. He worked too 
hard, I knew. Old Doctor Bathurst was 
growing feeble, and most of the work fell to 
Ned’s share. 

Ho did not took ap till he was close by me. 
Then the grave visage lighted up with asmile— 
such a frank smile! It changed him in a mo 
ment, making the plain features lock aimosb 
handsome. 

“ Why, Maggie, what has brought you to the 
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village in this hot sun? You should have been 
among the cool breezes on the beach, What 
wouldn’t J give to be there now, with nothing 
to do but to lie on my back on the firm, white 
sand, and gaze up at the blue sky above! I 
long for a taste of the fresh salt sea-weeds.” 

“Oh, Ned, do come now! It would be love- 
ly out there! Are you so very busy!” 

I passed my hand through his arm, and 
looked up at him. I knew how bard he found 
it to refuse me anything. He hesitated. “I 
was going to see old Bessie.” 

“Then you must not,” indignantly. ‘ You 
know, Ned, you said you could do nothing for 
her rheumatism, and she is selfish to expect you 
to go and see her so often. Besides, I want to 
speak to you.” 

“ Anything really important?” looking down 
at me with his kind, gray eyes. 

“Yes, really; but I can’t tell you here.” 

He stood fora moment irresolute; then, of 
course, I had my way, and we were soon walk- 
ing on the beach, the firm, springy sand _be- 
neath our feet, and the cool breath of the sea 
fanning our cheeks, 

“‘Now, child, for your news,” he said; but I 
would tell him nothing till we had walked some 
distance; then I seated myself on a corner of a 
rock, and he threw himself at my feet. 

“In the first place,” I began, with dignity, 
‘you must never call mo ‘child’ again; even 
aunt Jane has proved that she considers me 
quite grown up. Next week 1 am going to 
Mrs, Glenmorris’s ball.” 


I looked to see the effect of my words. His 


| teach me, 


dark brows contracted a little, and his look ex- — 


pressed weariness. 
sighed. 

“ Are you not glad?’ I asked. “ Why, it will 
be splendid!” 

He recovered himself with an effort. ‘‘ Glad, 
Maggie? On, yes; of course!” 

But bs did not seem at all pleased. 

‘‘T wish you had been asked, too,” I went on, 
fancyivg I saw the reason of his ecolness, Ned 
generally took so much interest in my pleasures, 
“ Couldn’t you manage to get an invitation, 
Ned?” 

He drew a note from his pocket, and open- 
ing it, spread it out on my lap. I at once recog- 
nized the blue and silver monogram at the top 
ot the page, 

“You don’t mean to say you actually have 
been asked, after all?’ I cried, excitedly; “ and 
you never said anything about it?” 

He smiled at the reproach in my tone, 

‘Maggie, it makes no difference. You can’t 
think I should go?” 

“Why not?” But I looked at his ungainly 
figure with some misgivings, dnd my words did 
not sound hopeful. I fancied he read my 
thoughts, so made haste to make amends, 


I almost fancied that he | 


**Do come, Ned. I am sure you will enjoy 
it; and it would not be half the fun for me 
without you. Besides I shall hardly know a 


' soul; so you must come and dance with me.” 


‘ Fancy me dancing!”—and he laughed out 
merrily. ‘‘ Why, Maggie, you would have to 
I never tried to dance in my life.” 
‘“‘T would do my very best, Ned,” I said, 


rather patronizingly, ‘‘ but I only know what - 


aunt Patty taught me. But, never mind, I 
believe it comes naturally when we hear the 
music.” 

“It might to you, Maggie; but I am such a 
great awkward fellew.”. 

“Well, I will tell you bow it shall he, if only 
you will write and accept. You can come in 
sometimes in the evening, and we will get aunt 
Patty to give us lessons.” 

“Te I am to come this evening, then,” he 
said, jumping to bis feet, ‘I must be off, for T 
have ever so much to get through first.: Will 
you come too?” 

‘Not just yet, Ned; it is so nice and cool 
bere.” 

I watched him as he hurried off up toward 
the village, with great ungainly strides, his 
figure growing smaller and smaller in the 
distance. 

Dear old Ned—how good he was! I knewif 
he went to the ball it would only be to please 
me; and yet— well, I hoped he would not be the 
only partner I should have, I already had 
visions of some one very different, though I had 
not quite made up my mind what he should be 
like. I was undecided as to whether he should 
be fair or dark. A tawny mustache had always 
greatly taken my fancy when I had read 
about it; but then I was not quite sure that I 
understood what ‘‘tawny” meant. Ofcourse, 
he must be tall, and his eyes either black and 
fierce, or brown, with long lashes. I had never 
had a lover, though I was nearly seventeen. 
Perhaps I might see him at the ball. 

Sol stayed dreaming through the long after- 
noon, till, at last, beginning to feel hungry, I 
bethought me it muss be getting naar tea-time; 
so I left the cool shade of the rock and was 
soon hurrying across the stretch of yellow sand 
next ascending, bub with slower steps, the steep 
hill. 

When I came to the cottage, I paused before 
entering, for the sound of voices came to me 
through the open window. 

I could ses into the room from where I stood 
in the rdse. covered porch, and caught a glimyse 
of a well-known brown bonnet. I know that 
bonnet could belong only to Mrs. Lipscome, our 
lawyer’s wife, and she never called without 
telling us all the news of the neighborhood. 

As I did not pretend to be above hearing ~. 
little gossip, I hastened in, leaving my hat and 
gloves on the hall table as I passed. 


> 
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‘¢My dear, we were just talking about you,” 
said our visitor, as I entered. ‘‘I saw you pass 
with young Doctor Bathurst.” 

“Ves,” I said, taking a chair near the win- 
dow; ‘‘he walked with me down to the beach,” 

She looked with a smile that was meant to 
be knowing at aunt Jane. 

‘“‘ Ah, well, the doctor is not so attentive to 
avery one!” 

I flushed up indignantly. 

Surely Mrs. Lipscombe could not possibly 
mean to insinuate that there could be anything 
more than friendship between Ned and me? It 
was too absurd! How he would laugh at the 
idea! 

I was about to make some hasty rejoinder, 
but her next remark stopped me. 

‘‘Of course, you know, Miss Macpherson, 
why Mrs. Glenmorris is giving this grand 
ball?’ Then, as aunt Jane replied in the nega- 
tive, “‘ Well, you surprise me! I will tell you 
all about it, for I am sure”—with a sweeping 
glance that included us all—‘‘that nothing 
that I say here is ever repeated. Perhaps you 
don’t even know why Mrs. Glenmorris has 
been living abroad these last ten years? Poor, 
dear lady, she confided it all to me last Monday, 
when I went up to Gable Hall to mend some 
delicate lace for her—you know how intimate 

we are—indeed, as her companion before my 
marriage, we were almost like sisters. Well, 
as | said, I was sewing, and she was half re- 
clining in that graceful, indolent way of hers 
on a couch near me, Presently she said, with 
a sigh, ‘I do hope Talbot will settle down now 
in the old place. I trust the lasi of his wild 
oats have been sown!’ Of course, I was very 
much surprised, for I never thought Mr. Tal- 
bot had been at all wild. And then she told 
me that she had been forced to go abroad to 
economize, for her son had been so very ex- 
travagant when at college, and had contracted 
such heavy debts (what with racing and bet- 
ting, and goodness knows what besides), that 
the orly way to save the estate bad been to go 
away and live on next to nothing for a num- 
ber of years. Next to nothing—think of that, 
my dears, with her luxurious habits! The 
Hon. Jobn Glenmorris would never have done 
so much for his son if he bad lived. Well, 
now, it appears Talbot is engaged, or as good 
as engaged, to his cousin, Miss Graham, who 
is now staying at the Hall with her mother. 
I did not seo her, but I hear she is a great 
beauty and an heiress. So Mrs. Glenmorris 
hopes, when her son is married, he will live 
here quietly at Gable Hall, and go into poli- 
tics, as his father did before him. Of course, 
for that reasott, she is anxious he should he 
popular and on good terms with the neighbors; 
so, with that end in view, gives this great ball, 
and has invited everybody who is anybody at 
all tu it. Indeed, I was able to be of some as- 


sistance to her by giving the names of people — 


who ought to be asked, there have been so 
many changes since she was here. Dear me! 
is that really six o’clock? Mr. Lipscombe will] 


.be wanting his tea. I always do forget the 


time whenI am here. Mr. Dana says, ‘The 
Miss Macphersons are among the very few 
ladies who know how to converse,’ and I am 
sure I agree with him. I have spent quite a 
pleasant afternoon. Good by! I will Jook in 
to-morrow, and get your opinion, Miss Patty, 
on that olive dress of mine!” 

At last she was gone, and both my aunts 
gave a sigh of relief. 


CHAPTER. II. 
A LOVE OF THE PAST. 


Nep came in just as Mary was folding up 
the cloth after tea. We were dreadfully un- 
fashionable people—dined at one o’clock and 
had tea at six; and tea did not not mean just a 
cup of tea and a biscuit, but a comfortable 
meal laid on a white cloth, whereon. figured 
aunt Jane’s formidable hissing urn and 
bright teapot, a crusty cottage loaf, toast and 
a plain cake, varied by some preserves or a 
dish of fruit, 

The fashionable afternoon tea one saes so 
much of nowadays is but a very poor imita- 
tion of the comfortable social meal I remem- 
ber. 

Ned helped me to push the round table into 
a corner, and put the chairs one on another 
close against the wall, I doubt if aunt Jane 
would have let any one else treat her furniture 
in so unceremonious a manner. But Ned was 
privileged; he was a great favorite with both 
my aunts, and had always done pretty much 
as he liked at the cottage. 

We took our places for a quadrille, and 
moved through the first figure in solemn si- 
lence, only broken by aunt Patty’s ‘Set to 
partners! Ladies’ chain! Don’t stamp so, Hi- 
ward! Maggie, point your toes a little more!” 

I burst out laughing after a time, it all 
struck me as being so ludicrous; aunt Jane, 
with astern expression, gliding and courtesying 
with as much stateliness as if she were dancing 
a minuet; while aunt Patty held her dress 
with both hands daintily, doing ber steps with 
care, and. chassezing energetically, her brown 
curls bobbing up and down at each movement, 

“Margaret,” said aunt Jane, severely, “I 
can sae no cause for such merriment.” 

“T beg your pardon, auntie, but we all seem 
to be going through it with such great solem- 
nity; Iam afraid there is not much poetry in 
dancing when there is no music.” 

‘We must master the prose before we be- 
gin the poetry,” said aunt Patty; and we we i 
on to the second figure. . 


‘¢ Now, aunt Jane,” I said, when the quad- | 


So - 


tille was over, “do play a waltz, and let me 
Practice that, too.” P 
: “My dear,” sho exclaimed, holding up her 
Re in horror, ‘‘I should hope you are not 
k inking of waltzing at the ball; I always con- 

py it most improper. Iv my days it was 
nae sometimes in schools, and the young 
nae, danced together, but I should never 
Pe thought of letting a gentleman put his 
oa round me and whirl about with mein the 

iy I hear young ladies do nowadays; it is 
Be Atk gs nor modest.” 

.Yhat could I say after that? I began to 
ie that I should be condemned to dance 
lad Hee but square dances, just like any old 
to wa . ball had already lost half its attrac- 
Patti kept my eyes fixed on the carpet, for 

® tears should be seen that I knew had 
rushed to them, 
ai Feast, teins, Jane, that there would be 
ward?” jection to her dancing with Ed- 

It was’ aunt Patt i 

: y who spoke, and a faint 
ees eae into my heart; it would be better 
aa re him than to have to sit down. 
inéin seers weighed the matter for some 
ens taiat ence, and at last decided that, ‘ Per- 

ee ; t might be permitted.” 
ise sere a waltz it was! Ned had about as 
be sabes of it as a young elephant might 
frightfal e to have. After ten minutes of 
bit hia exertion on his part, and vain efforts 
°S © to pull him round, we had to give it 

“c 
= deg ecloat he said, with a smile which 
himselt atl anything but dissatisfied with 
ob, Maggie?” idn’t do it very well, after all— 

h, yes,” I answered, with as much cheer- 
ae as I could command, for my poor toes 
were aching frightfully, Ned’s great feet hav- 
ing alighted on them more than once, “T 


dare sa u . Fi 
aa caren 8 pathier difficult to glide properly 


T almost laugh : . 
Ned gliding aan ed out again at the idea of 


der any circumstan 
‘‘A messenger has . 
said Mary. come for Dr, Bathurst,” 
“How tiresome,” I cried. “T q i 
: o thinka 
doctoz’s the most disagreeable of all Sydiae- 
sions, You will stay for supper, Ned?” 
fae” rage I must be off at once, thank 
n . “ -ni ” 
jets with a hasty ‘‘Good-nigbt,” he 
Aunt Patty was very silent during suppe 
and appeared, for her, unusually thoughtful. 
When the meal was over, and I had lighted 
my lamp, and was about to go to my room, 
she placed her arm around mine. 
. If you are not very sleepy, dear, there is 
eating I ee like to show you to-night.” 
am not at all slee aunt Patty, and i 
is only just ten o'clock.” a i 
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I could see she was quite nervous, and her 
hand trembled on my arm as we went up-stairs 
together, : 

We entered her little bedrcom, she closed 
the door behind us, and in silence placed the 
lights on the *ressing-table; then turned to me © 
with a slight laugh that was meant to be 
cheerful, but we were both couscious that it 
was a very poor attempt. 

“ Are you not at all anxious, Maggie, about 
what you are to wear at this wonderful 
ball?” 

Certainly it had occupied my mind not a 
little; but I knew my aunts were not well off, 
and so | had said nothing about it. 

“Not very, auntie; I knew you and aunt 
Jane would do the best you could for me.” 

“You are a good child,” kissing me affec- 
tionately; ‘‘ and the best 1 can do for you is 
this.” 

She knelt down, and unlocked a deep drawer 
at the bottom of her wardrobe. Ste removed 
carefully, and I thought almost with reve- 
rence, layer after layer of white tissue paper. 
When the Just was laid aside, I could not 1e- 
press a cry of delight. A white satin dress 
was disclosed—and such satin! its rich folds 
shining and shimmering in the candle-light, as 
aunt Patty laid it on the bed. Then Ieaught 
sight of a tiny bouquet of orazge-blossoms, 
which nestled in the soft, creamy lace that 
crossed the bosom. 

“Why, auntie, it is a wedding-dress!” 

“Yes, dear,” she answered, quietly. “I 
was to have worn it once, when I was a little 
older than you are now; but”—and I almost 
fancied it was a sob which caught her breath 
—‘ it was not wanted,” 

I felt that any sympathy would be unwel- 
come, so I turned again to the drawer, and 
there I saw a little wreath, also of orange- 
blossoms, and a Jace vail; beside these a pair 
of small satin shoes, and some long white 
gloves. 

“T think they will all fit you,” said my aunt, 
coming toward me, and speaking in her usual 
tone. ‘ You would hardly think—would you, 
dear?—that Iwas ever as slight as you are? 
indeed, 1 am not sure that my waist would 
not have measured an inch less. You shall try 
these on to-morrow.” 

“Auntie, I could not wear them—indeed, I 
could not; it seems like desecration. My, mus- 
lin will do well enough.” 

“‘Yes, Maggie—you must, to please me. I 
should not like it to be said that Miss Macpher- 
son’s niece was dressed unsuitably.” 

“ Aunt Patty,” I said, thoughtfully, passing 
my hand over the glossy surface of the satin, 
“why was it never wanted?” 

“Would you like to hear, dear?” 

“Very, very much, if it would not pain you 
to tell me.” 
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“Tt will not pain me, dear, now. If all 
happened many years ago; and Time, though 
he does not always heal, softens the bitterness 
out of past sorrows. The moon will give us 
light enough to talk by.”’ 

“But, aunt Patty, I thought you never 
liked the moonlight?” 

‘*You are right, dear; but to-night it will 
help me to tell my tale.” 

So I extinguished the lights, and we sat 
together in the deep, old-fashioned window- 
seat. 

It was a sweet, peaceful night, the only 
sound which broke the solemn stillness being 
the distant murmur of the sea. 

We looked for a time in silence on the moon- 
lit landscape, then a cloud passed over the face 
of the moon, and we were for a moment in 
darkness. 

Aunt Patty grasped my hand, with a cry of 
terror. 

I threw my arms around her, and, when 
the soft light again returned, I saw that she 
was very pale. 

“Maggie, it is nothing, child; only that sud- 
den darkness brougbt it all so vividly before 
me. It was just that—a cloud for a time hid- 
ing the moon—that lost me my lever!” 

After pausing for.a moment to collect her 
thoughts, she spoke again. 

“‘Mageie, when I was eighteen, I was en- 
gaged to be married. My father was against 
the match; and Jane, too, tried hard to make 
me change my mind, till she saw that I was 
determined, then ske came over to my side. 

“My betrothed was an Italian of noble birth. 
I met him first at the house of a mutual 
friend, who had made his acquaintance abroad, 
and had been so charmed witb bis courtly man- 

-ners avd many accomplishments, that he had 
invited the gentleman to visit him in Connecti- 
cut, where, you know, my dear, our bome was 
also. . 

“Our mother had been dead some years, 
and I fancy our fatber found the responsibility 
of looking after us girls rather more than he 
could manage at times, for I was spoilt and 
willful then. At any rate, he found he could 
not hold his own at all against both Jane and 

“me; and so, at last, he gave a reluctant con- 
sent to my marriage. 

“Your father was already married, and liv- 
ing in California, and so he could not very 
well be consulted in the matter. 

“Wall, child, you may fancy I was happy 
enough then; and, as Raoul wished to return 
to Italy soon, it was agreed that we should be 
married with the least possible delay. 

“ What happy times those were! A river 
ran at the bottom of our garden, and Raoul 
used to come in his boat every day, and row 
back again at night. He had great taste, and 


helped me to choos the dresses and Jaces which 
were to form part of my wedding outfit. , 

‘‘ A few days before that appointed for our 
marriage, the wedding-dress was sent home. 
He insisted that I should try it on for him to 
see, 

“T was proud and happy when I saw my re- 
flection in a long mirror, for I was considered 
a beauty in those days, though you would 
hardly believe it now. 

“You know my pearls, Mavgie-—my god- 
mother’s legacy? I have shown them to you 
once or twice. They went well with the dress; 
{ wound strings of them in my chestnut hair, 
and clasped others round my throat and arms. 

‘Raoul was in raptures. I thought he 
would never leave off admiring me; and, when 
he had said all he could about me, he fell to 
praising my pearls. 

‘“¢Why, Patty,’ he said, taking off one of 
the bracelets, in order to examine if more — 
closely, ‘I had no idea you were such an heir- © 
ess! Do you know that if we were to lose all © 
our money by some unforeseen circumstance 
each one of these pearls would realize enough 
to keep us cemfortably for a week? 

“We all laughed at his remark, and he got 
nicely teased for being so mercenary. 

‘“¢ How each word that he had uttered came — 
back with terrible conviction a few days later! 

‘*Some of the pearls were a little dulied by 
lying by, and Raoul proposed taking them to 
a well-known jeweler, living in the town a 
few miles off, in order to get them cleaned, so 
that they migbt look their best on my wed- 
ding day. | 

‘*T packed them in a litile Jeather jewel-box 
that nigbt, and walked down to the boat-house 
with my lover to see him off, 

“It was a bright moonlight night, so I 
did not mind having to return to the house 
alone. 

‘‘ We were some time saying good-night, for 
I suppose we were no wiser than other young 
people; then Raoul took the box from my 
hands, and put it on one of the seats before 
him, saying, wito a laugh, as he pushed the 
boat into deeper water, ‘ You are not afraid of 
trusting them to me? And I laughed back to 
him, and waved my bandkerchief until a bend 
in the river hid him from my sight. 

‘Maggie, I never saw him again! 

‘“‘T turned from the river, and walked slow- 
ly back to the house; when I had gone about 
half-way the moon suddenly passed behind a 
heavy cloud, making the night, all at once, so 
dark that it was with difficuity I reached 
home, having almost to feel my way before 
me, 

Days, weeks passed, and Raoul never re- 
turned. No trace of bim could be found. His 
friend proved that he never came back on the 
nigbt that we last saw him, — ; 
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“You can imagine my agony. I would 
have it that he was drowned, and Jane thought 
with me; but the river was dragged in several 
places, and his body was not discovered. 

‘I noticed by my father’s grave and stern 
looks that he was keeping something from me. 
At last I learned that be believed Raouli—my 
own nobie Raoull—had stolen the pearls, and 
made his way back to Italy with them. 

Oh, it was hard to bear!—to hear him ac- 
cused of so dishonorable an act, and not to be 


able to prove bis innocence. 

“I thought for some time that I should go 
mad; but, fortunately, through all my grief, I 
retained my senses, ; 
rd And so the years, as they went on, brought 
ee nce, although my lips had lost their 
oa tie the color had faded from my cheeks; 
ie 188, could I be happy when my lover’s 
ee as still a mystery? I felt—I knew my- 

elf that be was dead; but how could I rest 
while others thought him guilty ? 

a ee long years dragged cut their weary 
rh yi » Oringing with them many changes. Our 
ae er made some unfortunate speculations, 
: eS few months lost nearly all his proper- 
ach ; : never recovered from the shock, and. 
ae Ns ae the end of the year. But little re- 
fon dex vom the wreck; but it was sufficient 
wath a8 pie Li She felt she could not live, 
ted aa changed circumstances, in the old 
litdle ote, we came here and bought this 

“ce 
Fee: mae a great trial for me to leave our 
Wetewe bs I had always felt that one day | 
eee ae would be made known, and for | 
in janet ter we had left | pineid and grieved 
a ret. But Jane discovered what was 

rong with me, and insisted that I should ac- 
Cept an invitation which bad been long stand- 
Heras Fos old friends. 

yielded, and was once more in the coun- 
i et and yet so sad, to me. 
° riends were very ki ing all in 
their power to rouse me Are Siete, 
| 
| 
| 


ron bad kept away f . 
repeatedly, asked to gu Sut haa oi 

At last, when a water picnic was pro- 
posed, I did not like any longer to refuse. It 
ae @ merry party, and we passed a pleasant 
anatase darker to be cheerful, notwith- 
ease g§ the dull pain that was ever at my 

‘ 
; ‘The sun was nearing the horizon when we 
urned toward home, and some ominous clouds 
overhead made us bend to our oars with a will 
in order to avoid the threatened storm. 

As an inducement to hurry back, some one 
Proposed a race, and the idea was taken at 
once. The boat I was in had the best rowers, 
and we ‘soon distanced our pursuers. A turn 
in the river hid them from our sight; we were | 
so far ahead, had so decidedly won the race, 


| that I suggested waiting until the others came 


up. 

“No, no,’ said some one—I forget who. 
‘Suppose we pull into those high bushes and 
hide; it will be good fun to see them row 
quickly by, thinking we are still in advance!’ 

‘¢Tf was no sooner said than done; the boat 
was driven among the higbest brush, the 
foliage closing in after us and completely con- 
cealing us from view. Presently the other 
boat glided by, the rowers looking fagged and 
heated with their exertions, thereby causing 
great amusement to our party, 

“When they were well out of sight, we set 
about extricating ourselves from the close- 
growing brushwood, This was not so easy a 
matter. One of the oarsmen, had to stand up 
in order to push the boat out; in this position 
his head reached above the tall bushes. 

“<Why, how strange!’ he exclaimed, look- 
ing down at sométhing a yard or so off. a 
declare, bere is an old boat! I wonder how 
ever it got here?’ 

“In a moment I was by his side, clutebing 
his arm with nervous, trembling fingers, and 
gazing before me with terror-stricken, dilated 
eyes. 

“T knew it would be his boat I should see, 
and was not mistaken. I recognized it, not- 
withstanding that the paint had almost disap- 
peared; and if I bad wanted more convincing 
proof, there was the little leather box which 


' contained my pearls still on the seat where I 


had seen it placed. 
“ {donot know how my friends got me 


home, for I had fainted, and for some days 


was very ill. 

“ Assoon as I was better, I insisted that 
they should teil me all; and then learnt that 
Raoul’s body bad been discovered beneath the 
boat. 
“Qh, Maggie! to think that all the time he 
had been maligned and accused of such base ac- 
tions, be was lying there, cold and dead, 
among the river weeds! 

“We could but guess bow it bad happened. 
T remembered the sudden darkness soun alter 
we had parted on that fatal night, and did not 
doubt that it was then bis boat had got entan- 
gled in sume driftwood, Probably, in endeavor- 
ing to push the boat out, he bad lost his 
balance, 

“That is all, Maggie; it is a sad tale, but 
you see I can be cheerful, and even happy 
still, Yet, with all, I never forget; and some 
day shall see my dear one again,” 

For some time aunt Patty was silent, her 
hands clasped tightly together, and gazing out 
far beyond the silvery clouds, where my 
thoughts could not follow. 

As the soft rays of the moon fell upon her 
upturned face, softening out the bard lines 
time bad wrought, I thought that, even in 


youth, she could hardly have been more beauti- 
fu] than I saw ber then. 


CHAPTER III. 
I MEET MY IDEAL, 

THE evening of the ball had come at last, 
though I thought it had been very long in 
arriving. 

I was a good while over my toilet, for I 
enjoyed it very much, I do not think I was 
vain, but it was so seldom that I had really 
nice clothes. I fastened a large creamy rose 
among the soft lace on my bosom, and another 
nestled at the side of my hair, which I had 
arranged in a careless loose knot at the back 
of my head. My hair was, perhaps, my best 
‘point; and I was not a little proud of it, it was 
so thick and Jong, of a warm chestnut, without 
being even what my enemies could call red. 

I stood contemplating myself in the glass of 
the wardrobe, feeling well-pleased with my 
appearance. The dress had been but little 
altered. My aunts saw, in some fashion book, 
that pointed bodices, short and narrow skirts, 
were quite the mode, and it seemed to answer 
in every particular. It did strike me as being 
a little too short, but then the silk stockings 
and satin slippers were so pretty, 

Two hands were placed on my shoulders, 
turning me round from the glass, and I was 
before aunt Patty. 

‘** Let me look at you, child.” Then, aftera 
moment’s pause, she went on, with a sigh, 
‘You want but one thing, Maggie, to make 
your toilet perfect. I have brought you my 

1g.?? 

She fastened the beautiful necklace around 
my throat, and clasped the bracelets over my 
long gloves, 

Before I had time to see the effect, Mary ran 
up to say the conveyance was at the door. A 
minute later we were driving toward Gable 
Hall, my heart beating high with anticipation, 
excitement, and nervousness, I hardly know 
which feeling was the strongest. 

I turned quite giddy as we entered the 
large ball-room. Not many guests had arrived; 
but I ‘fancied each and every one of them 
turned and looked at meas soon as were an- 
nounced, "Then I found I was shaking hands 
with Mrs, Glenmorris, and all at once became 
conscious that I was being addressed. 

‘You hardly remember me, Miss March- 
mont, You were quite a tiny child when I 
saw you last.” 

I murmured something in reply, feeling 
dreadfully angry with myself for being so 
stupid. 

My aunts were talking to a tall, dark, hand- 
some man, seeming, for a moment, to have for- 
gotten me. 

I fancy Mrs, Glenmorris noticed my shyness, 
for she made me sit down beside her, and soon 
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put me at my ease, so that I began to loo! 
about me. > 4 

Then a new fear took possession of me. 
looked, first at one laiy, then at another; 
frightful conviction forcing itself upon m 
that my dress was not quite the thing, afte 
all. What was it that made other people loo: 
so different? They had pointed bodices, s 
had I; their skirts were scanty too; but oh! s0 
very unlike mine. Even the little slippers 
had been so pleased with, I now felt were be 
ter out of sight, and tucked my feet back as fa 
as I could under my chair. Other people’ 
shoes had high heels, and were ornamente 
with straps or bows. 

I would have given the world then to havé@ 
been safely back in my own little room. Bub 
not much time was given to me to think; to 
my inexpressible relief I saw Ned making bis 
way toward me. 

“A quadrille is just forming, Maggie; shall 
we try it?” he said, as soon as he reached me. 
He was struggling with a refractory glove, 
which seemed determined not to go on. 

T could not help noticing how red and coars 
his hand looked against the light kid. 

“ Are you sure, Ned, that you could ge 
through all the figures without making any 
mistake?” I asked, looking at him doubtfally. 

“Margaret,” aunt Jane interposed, before 
he could reply, ‘‘that is hardly polite of you. 
Go and dance with Edward at once, as he is 
kind enough to ask you.” 

And so I was obliged to take my place, Oh!) 
how small and insignificant I felt, standing 
there by Ned’s side, among people I did no 
know, even by sight, for the room seemed to 
be full of strangers, Mrs. Glenmorris having 
invited many friends from a distance. 

Then the music struck up. Ned and I 
bowed idiotically to one another. So absurd 
to bow like that to Ned, as though we had just 
seen each other for the first time that evening, 
and were but very slightly acquainted. We 
were gotting through the first figure pretty 
well, I thought; I was so busy doing my steps 
that I had no time to look round then. As I 
reached Ned again, after a ladies’ chain, he 
whispered to me: 

“‘ Maggie, don’t you think it would be better 
just to walk instead of troubling about steps 
That is what the others seem to be doing.” | 


And, to my horror, I saw that while I had 
been carefully chassezing in blissful: uncon- 
sciousness, every one else was walking through 
the figures with a graceful, languid movement. 

It wanted but that to entirely do away with 
the small amount of composure I had por’ 
sessed till then, 

1 do not know to this day how that dreadful 
quadrille was finished; but at last it came to 
an end. 

Ned would have had me walk once or twic? | 


i 
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round the room; but I longed to get away 
Somewhere—anywhere, so that it might only 
be out of sight of those talking, laughing, 
beautifully-dressed people, 

Ned seemed to understand me without any 
explanation, That was one good thing about 
Ned—he always did so thoroughly understand 
me. Before I bad had time to think where he 
was taking me, we were in a conservatory, sur- 
rounded by beautiful flowering plants. 

The subdued light was a great relief after 
the dazzling glare of the room we had left, and 
the breath of a fountain cooled my heated 
brow. 

““Now, Maggie, what is it?’ asked Ned, after 
seating me on a rustic bench, half hidden by 
tall ferns, and placing himself beside me. 
‘Why are you looking so unhappy?” 

“Oh, Ned!” I said, clasping my hands and 
looking up at him with a deep sigh, ‘‘ I do wish 
I had never come! Do you think you could 
find my aunts, and ask them if we might go 
home?” 

‘“‘ Indeed, Maggie, I don’t think it could pos- 
sibly be done. I promised Miss Macpherson I 
would look after you, and she has gone to the 

.card-room with Miss Patty. Idare say they 
are now in the middle of a game of whist. I 
haven’t the courage to break into that charmed, 
silent circle.” 

Then, as he saw how utterly dejected I 
looked, he said, earnestly: 

“Ts it anything Ican do? You ought to be 
enjoying your first ball instead of looking so 
miserable, and, Maggie, it is not often that I 
pay you compliments, but I do really think 
that you look lovelier than any one else here 
to-night. Your dress is beautiful.” 

‘* Don’t, Ned—please, don’t talk of my un- 
fortunate dress. It is that, for one thing, that 
worries me, only, of course, I wouldn’t have 
aunt Patty know it for the world. Haven't 
you noticed how very different everybody else 
looks?” 

‘¢T should just think I have noticed it. No 
one else looks half so well.” 

I could get nothing else out of Ned. After 
all, it was comforting to think that he admired 
me, if nobody else did. 

We sat out twoor three dances in the con- 
servatory, till I began to find it a little weari- 
some staying there with Ned, when all the 
time the music sounded so inviting; so when he 
suggested we should return to the ball-room, I 
rose at once, 

“ But not to dance, Ned. Mind, on no con- 
sideration shall I attempt to dance again.” 

Ned agreed that we wopld find some quiet 
corner where we could watch the others. 

Things turned out very differently, though, 
Hardly had we entered the room when Mrs, 
Glenmorris approached, leaning on the arm of 


the good-looking man I had noticed soon after 
our arrival. 

‘‘My son, 
Marchmont.” 

We bowed; he gracefully-—I, I fear, awk- 
wardly, as usual. 

He murmured something about the “ next 
dance.” The music began, and before I had 
had time to collect my senses sufficiently to 
think how I should refuse, Mr, Gienmorris’s 
arm encircled my waist. 

“Fast or slow, Miss Marchmont?” he asked, 
bending toward me, 

“‘T—I don’t know,” I faltered, 
waltz?’ 

_ “Ob, yes, of course!” And he seemed to be 
greatly amused. ‘“ But there are two ways 
of dancing it, and I do not know which you 
prefer; but I shall soon see when we begin.” 

It seemed I was doomed to make stupid re- 
marks or do awkward things that evening, I 
almost cried from sheer vexation, and fora 
time saw everything through a mist, while every 
light in the room appeared to be surrounded by 
a halo, 

After we had taken a few turns, I all at 
once fell into my pariner’s step, or he into 
mine—the latter, in all probability. Anyway, 
1 began to realize that waltzing was a very de- 
lightful thing. , 

““T believe you were making fun of me just 
now, Miss Marchmont, when you professed 
such ignorance, Seldom have I met with a 
better partner.” ‘ 

We had paused for a few minutes to rest. 
I looked up at him shyly, thinking all the time 
how very handsome he was. 

“Indeed, I know hardly anything of dancing. 
This is my first ball—almost the first time I 
have been out at all.” 

‘And every thing seems to you delightful, 
of course?” he went on, with a sigh. ‘“‘ How 
very differently you will look upon balls and 
parties when you are a little older! You will 
laugh when I tell you what my feelings are 
generally on seeing a young girl at her first 
ball. I pity her. The more beautiful she is, 
the more enjoyment she derives, the more she 
excites my compassion.” 

“T should think your pity a little thrown 
away,” I interrupted, smiling, 

“Not at all! I dare say she often pities her- 
self when she looks back after a few years bave 
passed, and would give all she possesses to re- 
call the light-heartedness, the capacity for en- 
joyment, the belief in the world, of which the 
world itself had robbed her. You see that lady 
bending her head over her bouquet, and seem- 
ing so little interested in what that fair, con- 
coited young man is saying toher? She would 
look just as wearied, just as languid, if he Were 
making her an offer of marriage or confessing 


Mr. Talbot Glenmorris, Miss 


“Ts it not a 
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some hideous crime. ‘You would hardly be- 
lieve that ten years ago she was a charming, 
joyous, ligbt-hearted givl, finding pleasure in 
everything? She and I were great chums as 
children. What pranks we used to be up to! 


Cora’s ambition at one time was to ride her 


pony barebacked; and she did it, too, after one 
or two tumbles. We used to get up early, 
catch the pony in the meadow, and practice. 
I wonder what Miss Graham would say if she 
knew I was relating her childish escapades?” 

‘Miss Grabam!” I exclaimed, in some aston- 
ishment. ‘Is it really of Miss Graham you 
have been talking?” 

“Yes. Why not?” regarding me a little in- 
quisitively. 

‘‘Oh, 1 don’t know,” I stammered; “ but I 
fancied you spoke as though you were hardly 
friendly, when all the time—” I hesitated, then 
paused confused; at the same time the music 
ceased with a crash. 

““We were talking when we should have 
been dancing, and now we can’t dance when 
we would,” said my partner, philosophically. 
“You must give me another waltz, Miss March- 
mont.” 

He took my card and glanced over it. How 
I blushed when I remembered its blank page 
unsullied by a single pencil mark! However, 
he did not seem to notice it, but wrote down 
his name in two places; then, drawing my hand 
within his arm, led me to the conservatory, and 
placed me in the very seat I had left but a 
short time before. 

“ Now this ig really nice,” he said, ‘‘and you 
have plenty of time to finish the sentence you 
began a few minutes ago, You seem to think I 
ought to be on friendly terms with Miss Gra- 
ham—why?” 

Oh, dear! How embarrassing this was! What 
could I say! And how eagerly he seemed to be 
waiting for my answer! He had thrown one 
arm over the back of the seat behind me, and 
was leaning toward me, rather nearer than was 
necessary, I thought. - 

“¢T have understood that you and Miss Gra- 
ham are engaged,” I said, after a long pause, 
and when the silence was growing awkward, 

‘‘T thought as much; this is my mother’s do- 
ings!” 

He spoke more to himself than to me, and I 
could see that he was very angry- 

“No, indeed,” I hastened to interposo, ‘I 
heard it from Mes, Lipscombe.” 

‘Tr is just the same! I always hated that 
woman! Such an infer—I mean such a plaguey 
gossip! I never could make out why my 
motker puts up with her; but I believe she 
finds the woman useful in some way or other. 
Well, if ever you should hear either her or 
any one else coupling Miss Graham's name 
with mine, you have my fu'l authority for 
saying there is no engagement bei ween us,” 


1 felt a little uncomfortable, Why shoul 
he get so excited about the matter, I wonder 
He seemed to read my thoughts, for he added 
“You will think I am making a great fus 
about it, but you can’t think bow I hate tha 
people should gossip about my affairs, and Mrs. 
Lipscombe worked me enough. mischief te 
years ago, without beginning again now,” 

There was a long silence, for he was sti 
brooding over what had been said, I could see 
and I did not know what topic to start next. 

Presently he turned toward me with a smile 

“And so you really thought I was engaged 
to Miss Graham? I can’t help laugbing atthe 
idea. Imagine my being married to such ab 
icicle as she is! No, my wife will be the very 
opposite to her in every respect. I should pre 
fer a woman who had less worldliness and 
more heart; besides, I assure you, Miss Gra- 
bam believes me to be a very black sheep!” 

“But you are not?” I inquired, and then 
blushed up to the roots of my hair, for uncon- 
sciously there was so much earnestness in my 
tone. 

He Jaughed out frankly, ‘No, child; not 
worse than other men, I believe.” Then 
more seriously, “‘I wonder if any one woul 
care if I were good or bad? Would you? But 
how absurd Tam! Why should you take any 
interest in me at all?—we have only known 
each other about an hour, though it seems to 
me as if we bad been acquainted quite a lon 
time.” 

His voice, always soft and musical, had sunk 
almost to a whisper, and I felt, though I did 
not raiso my eyes, that his were regarding me 
fixedly. ‘ Oh,” I thought, “how wrong it is 
that any one should speak against him;” and I 
wondered if really no one cared about him; 
my heart was overflowing with compassion. 

“Mr. Glenmorris, I do not believe you 
could be capable of doing anything really 
wrong.” 

For answer, he raised my hand to his lips. 

“Ts not every thing very quiet?” I asked, 
when I felt my cheeks had resumed their usual 
color. ‘I have not heard the music for som 
time.” 

“Miss Marchmont,” he exclaimed, feigning 
great alarm, ‘“‘I have a frightful conviction 
that everybody has gone in to supper! What 
shall we do?’ 

“Join them, I should think,” I replied, 
laughing. 

It was very easy to say that, but I found 
that one solitary couple, entering the supper- 
room long after everybody else attracted no 
little attention. ‘ 

We were glad to sink at once intoa couple o 
seats at a side-table. When I had recovere 
my composure sufficiently to look up, I sa 
that Miss Graham was seated opposite to us, 

She raisel her finely marked eyebrows i 
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ae surprise, while a scarcely perceptible | sy ai hope, ch that your wee wie 
curled her lip, | be turned by all this excitement,” aun 


“‘T thought you were to have taken in Mad- | interposed. ‘I am afraid it will unsettle you 
ame Tysdale, Talbot.” | for everyday life for some time to come.” 
“The fates willed it otherwise, fair cousin,” I paid but little attention to their words, for 


he replied, lightly, though I saw his brow con- | I was lost in a world of bappy thoughts, I 
tracted suddenly, in some irritation, Then he | lesned back in a dark corner of the carr age, 
half turned from her, and busied himself at- | thinking over those delightful dances with Mr. 
tending to ny wants, and did not address his | Glenmorris. I closed my eyes, and caled to 
cousin again. Indeed, he made mefeel a little | mind bis every look aud word. a Titeh 
Nervous, for I fancied every one must notice |  ‘‘! believe you were actually asleep, child!’ 

how very attentive he was to me; yet all the Aunt Patty bent forward, avd laid a hand 
tiine my heart was beating high with pleasure lightly on my arm as the carriage came toa 
and excitement, sudden stand before our garden gate. We all 
_ When the ladies rose to leave, he whispered | got out and burried up the little path. 

1) my ear: “Remember, you are engaged to Mary, who bad insisted on sitting up for us, 
me for tbe next dance,” came and opened the door before we had bad 

Oh, how happy I was! | time toring the bell. She had kept the fire 

t T need not ask if you are enjoying yourself, | alight in the kitchen, and had some | hot coffee 
my dear,” said aunt Patty; ‘‘I can see itin your , waiting for us. As it was rather ebilly at that 
By Rapes : hour in the morning, we all sat down there and 

» auntie s: iti i ul!” drank it. : 

“Where on aly ect Co the Jast| It was four o’clock, and broad daylight, be- 
three dances?” said Ned coming up. “ You! fore I laid my head on a pillow; and even then 
know we arranged it to go to supper together, I was for some time too excited to sleep. 

I looked for you everywhere, You must dance |, 
another quadrille with me to make up for your 


tlerertioa,” CHAPTER IV. 
promised I would do so; I was ready to do none oneretnnt 
anything that was amiable in my then frame | 
of mind, | “JT DECLARE,” said aunt Patty, trying hur- 


But, after all, I did ce with Ned, for | riedly to smovth those rebellious curls of bers 
partners were Sima ane one after an- | into pee a like order, ‘‘ here is Mr. Talbot 
_ other.and as he had not written down his name. Glenmorris. Come to inquire if we have re- 

I could not well keep a dance for him. I had | covered from the fatigue of yesterday, no 
two more waltzes with Mr, Glenmorris, two de- doubt.” i 
ligbtful, intoxicating waltzes, when I hardly | I had not expected him before the afternoon, 
telt the polished floor beneath my feet; and so was just going off to the village to post a 


then we found out a retired corner, and sat out | letter. \ ; 
& square dance, He did not\stay more than ten minutes or 


uf all this could not last forever. My | so,and hardly addressed me once, but be made 
aunts waylaid me as we re-entered the ball- | himself particularly agreeable to my aunts, 


oie who, I could see, were quite won over by him; 
i .was half past two, and our carriage was and no wonder. Who could fail to like him? 
wailing at the door, : When he rose to go he turned to ma. 
“‘T shall call to-morrow,” whispered my at- “Were you going out, Miss \Marchmont?” 


tendant, giving m «6 th t-office,” I said, as indiffer- 
«nod y hand tle pressure. Hoe Only to the pos i ; 

had insisted upon Daidtad te same round me, | ently as I could, and somewhat coldly. J felt 
and seeing me to the carriage, How handsome | hurt that he had so ignored me, 


he looked as he stood there on the white steps, “Then perhaps you will have no objeccion 
Scelbg us drive off, the moonbeams falling on to my walking there with you?” 
1S Uncovered head, | A smile was on my lips instantly, and my 


“Ah,” I tho i sigh, which heart beat so that I could hardly reply. 
was a thrill of fea a hos fnaeed, met | ‘¢There, we have arranged that capitally,” 
the ideal of whom I have sometimes dreamed.” he said, as we walked together down the hill. 
My aunts kept up a most lively and animated ‘+ And now I have got a little plan which. I 
conversation on our way home. I believe they hope you will accede to. What do you say to 
had enjoyed the ball as much as any one. arow this morning? Wouldn’t it be delight- 
“T really think that Maggie looked nicer ful out there beyond the rocks?’ y 
than any of the young ladies present,” aunt “Ob, yes!” 1 cried, clasping my hands in de- 
Patty said, glancing at me proudly. | ‘J heard light. “I do so love boating; and it is seidom 
Several people remark on the artistic style of Ned can spare time to go out with me.” 
her dress,” ’ | ‘And who is Ned?” he asked, stooping down 
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in order to get a good view of my features be- 
neath my broad hat. 

‘Oh, Ned is only a friend,” I answered, 
quite proud and flattered that the very men- 
tion of another man should make him look so 
gravely anxious. 

““-You are sure that he is only a friend?” 

“Quite sure. Ned is Doctor Bathurst, you 
know. Ihave known him ever since I was 
quite a little girl.” 

‘What, that great, awkward-looking fellow, 
with a freckled face?” And he laughed out 
gayly. ‘‘ Well, I won’t be jealous of him.” 

I laughed too, though I despised myself for 
doing so. Was it possible I was getting 
ashamed of dear old Ned? 

I took my seat in the little boat with a light 
heart. The steady long strokes of Mr, Glen- 
morris’s oars soon took us far from the shore. 
Then he paused for a moment, regarding me 
with a bright smile. 

“Tt is too warm to row for long in this burn- 
ing sun. What do you say to our going round 
St. Mary’s Point and landing at the little cove? 
It would be delightfully cool beneath those 
beeches,” 

I consented recklessly, resolutely putting 
from me all thoughts of what my aunts would 
say. They would be soon sitting down to din- 
ner, wondering what had become of me, for it 
was already nearly one o’clock, and it would 
be impossible for me to be home before late in 
the afternoon, if we did what Mr. Glenmorris 
suggested, 

But, after all, it was worth risking their 
being just a little angry with me to be with 
him alone under the shady trees of St. Mary’s 
Cove, 

And I was supremely happy, reclining on 
the boat’s cushions which he had brought ashore 
for me, drinking in the soft words spoken ip 
his low, musical voice as he lay stretched on 
the ground at my feet, his chin resting on one 
hand, while he regarded me with his danger- 
ously-handsome eyes. 

“Margaret is a beautiful name,” he said, 
dreamily, ‘‘It means a pearl, you know, 
How it suits you! I should like to call you 
Pearl, you are so like one, without the dazzling 
glitter of other jewels, but having tbe soft 
lights and shades of your own, far more love- 
ly! May I call you Pearl? I should like you 
to be Pearl only tome. No one else calls you 
so?” 

‘No, no one else.” 

“Then you shall be Pearl to me!” 

And was it fancy, or did I hear him murmur 
to himself, ‘‘ My Pearl?” h 

Oh, could it be true that he really cared for 
me? He would not surely speak so it I were 
nothing to him. 

I listened with bowed head and fingers 


| dreadfully ashamed of them, for the toilettes 


lightly interlaced, gazing out over the blue 
waters, 

Presently a boat came slowly round the 
point, 

There were ladies in it, and as they ap- 
proached I recognized them, 

“Oh, Mr. Glenmorris,” I cried, in dismay, 
‘here are your mother and Miss Graham, and 
several gentlemen! I believe they are going to 
land here?” 

I would have risen. 

‘Pray do not move,” he said, smiling, and 
laying a hand lightly on my arm. ‘‘ Suppos- 
ing they do come, there is room enough for all. 
Indeed, now I think of it, my cousin did say 
something about coming here to-day, and 
doubtless thought me very rude for not cffer- 
ing to go with her; but you see she is at no 
loss for gentlemen to do ber bidding. Such is 
the attraction of an heiress!” 

And he laughed a little bitterly. 

In the meantime the party had landed, and 
were coming toward us, i had thought that 
Mrs. Glenmorris would not be pleased to find 
me alone with her son, but she gave no sign of 
displeasure as she took my hand. 

“Quite a pleasant and unlooked-for addition 
to our party,” she said, affably. ‘‘We are 
thinking of having luncheon bere under the 
trees, Miss Marchmont; I hope you will join 
us.” 

I accepted at once, and before I had noticed 
that Talbot was saying something to the effect 
that it was getting time for us to return, 

I would so much rather not have been 
obliged to join them, only I did not know how 
to refuse; and it did not make me more com- 
fortable when I noticed how very cold and 
haughty Miss Graham’s greeting had been. 

“There!” said Mrs. Glenmorris, when a cloth 
had been spread in the shade, and the contents 
of alarge hamper placed upon it—‘‘this is 
charming! Now, Miss Marchmont, come and 
sit down between. me and Talbot, and confess 
bow you two young people happened to be here 
to-day.”’ 

“Tt is very simple, mother!” her son said, 
coming to my rescue, ‘I met Miss March- 
mont, and persuaded her to come for a row 
with me. It was warm on the water and we 
put in here for a rest.” 

“You do look warm, certainly,” she re- 
joined, glancing at my cheeks, which I felt to 
be burning, and from me to Miss Graham, who 
never under any circumstances seemed affected 
by the heat. 

Throughout the whole meal Mrs. Glenmorris 
was most kind to me, indeed she hardly seem- 
ed to talk to any one else, and I soon felt so 
much at home there that I quite forgot my shab- 
by dress and thick shoes, At first I bad been 


haa by those two ladies were so fresh and 

andsome, True, Miss Graham’s dress was 

Snly of lawn, but so fine and so beautifully 

®mbroidered, and trimmed with such delicate 

. ®, that I all at once realized how beautiful 

ne lawn dress could become in passing through 
© hands of a Parisienne dressmaker. 

One glimpse of a tiny high-heeled boot, 
Peeping out from beneath her white-frilled 
Skirt, made me hastily cover my own clumsy 
Shoes, and inwardly hope no one had remarked 
them, 

I noticed that- the cousins bardly exchanged 
® word, Miss Grabam conversing exclusively 
With the gentlemen who had accompanied her 
and Mrs. Glenmorris. 

Talbot talked to his mother and me for a 

Me, and then relapsed into what, in any one 
be ae I should have called a sulky silence. 
to He is annoyed that we have not been left 

ourselves,” I thought; and so even his silence 
uly, made me glad. 

Do you think your aunts would spare you 
us for a few days?” 

a Mrs, Glenmorris was saying to me. ‘ We 
= arranging some tabl aux .ivants for next 
®ek, and should be delighted to have you to 

elp us,” 
I y Thank you; I should like it very much,” 
. replied, quietly, looking down, that she might 
ot ‘see how very happy the invitation made 

I did not know what tableaux vivants might 
ven vat I knew that I should be under the same 
one Talbot—should see him every day, and 

Snstantly, 

rey how bright the world had become to me 
von once! I looked up shyly to see if there 

ere any signs of pleasure on bis face, and its 

and frowning expression rather startied 
ren Changed at once, though, when he met my 

«ee and he smiled back at me brightly. 
from €8,” he said, apparently rousing bimself 
be ee reverie , with an effort, ‘ that will 
Miss babs good arrangement; and, as I see 
will archmont has finished her luncheon, I 
Consent home with her now, and get her aunts’ 
iufee to her coming to usto-morrow. I pre- 

«JU will send the carriage, mother?” 
Kine es ainilys what time would suit you, Miss 
ioant mont? Suppose we say four in the after- 
dine Then we can talk over the different 

acters at afternoon tea.” 
my Lalbot and I were moving off, I over- 
: & few words which rather puzzled me, 
eas rig exchanged between Miss Graham 

“A rs. Glenmorris, 

rear Carry, what made you do it?” 

« i was somewhaf reproachful. 

That aah , Iny love,” was the reply. 
themse) as all; yet the words kept repeating 

Yes to me as we rowed back, Waat 
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did Mrs. Glenmorris mean by diplomacy? And 
did Miss Graham’s remark relate to the invita- 
tion just given me? 

‘Why so silent, Pearl?” 

Talbot’s words roused me from my reverie. 
I started, and the color rushed to my brow at 
the new name, but I thought it sounded very 
pretty, as he said it, 

‘¢Tel] me,” he said, without waiting for my 
answer, “‘ would it disappoint you if you did 
not come to the Hall? There, I see it would!” 
for I could not help the blank look which in- 
stantly came into my countenance, 

“Mr, Glenmorris, would you rather I did 
not accept your mother’s invitation?” 

“No, no, child! Iam only afraid lest you 
should not enjoy yourself with us. Well, you 
must promise, if things do not go quite smooth- 
ly while you are there, or if you should have 
any sort of annoyance, that you will come 
straight to me, and tell me about it. Is thata 
bargain, Pearl?’ 

“Oh, yes; but I expect nothing but plea- 
sure.” 

“You will have no companion of your own 
age.” 

“No; but I shall have you.” ; 

I spoke thoughtlessly, but the look with which 
he answered that made me feel ashamed of my 
words, 

We found only aunt Patty in the parlor 
when we arrived at the cottage. I noticed 
how troubled she looked, and it was not on my 
account, for she did not appear to have been at 
all anxious about my absence. She hardly 
seemed to listen to Talbot when he explained 
how I bad joined his mother’s picnic party at 
St. Mary’s Cove. When ho gave Mrs. Gien- 
morris’s invitation, she accepted it mechani- 
cally. 

Aunt Patty!’ Ieried, when the door closed 
behind him, “ what isthe matter? Have you 
heard any bad news?” : 

“Yes, Maggie; I have been greatly shocked, 
Old Doctor Bathurst is dead.” — 

“Ob, auntie!—poor Ned!” 

I was grieved, for Ned’s sake, to hear of the 
old man’s death, though personally it could af- 
fect me but little for Doctor Bathurst had kept 
much within doors, and we had seen but little 
of him; but I knew how greatly attached 
father and son had ever been. 

«‘ Where is aunt Jane?” I asked. 

‘She has gone to him, poor boy; he is in 
great trouble, and, Maggie, I could not speak 
of it just now before Mr. Glenmorris. It is 
all too sad to talk over with a stranger, but I 
think you will hardly care to go to the Hall 
now. Ned has been for so long one of us, that 
we can but share his grief.” j 

Wewere both silent for some time; then I 
threw my arms round her neck. 

“Dear auntie, do not think me unfeeling, I 
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do, indeed, feel for Ned; but he himself would 
be the last to wish me to give up any pleasure 
for his sake. And, aunt Patty, I think I 
really ought not to refuse Mrs, Glenmorris’s 
invitation.” 

For the very first time in my life, my aunt 
looked at me with cold surprise, and loosed my 
arms from about ber neck, 

“Ig this my little, unselfish Maggie? Oh, 
child, what has changed you? Iwill not at- 
tempt to persuade you; you shall please your- 
self. You are old enough now to have your 
own way in a case like this.” 

I went to the window and sat down, doing 
fierce battle with myself. What should I do— 
goor stay? 

It did not take me long to decide. I felt 
how it would be all along. Duty on one side; 
Talbot on the other, Of course, Talbot won, 
I could not give up the visit. | So much might 
come of it, though i bardly dared whisper to 
myself what my hopes were. 

“ Aunt Patty, I think I must go. Don’t think 
worse of me than you can help.” 

“‘T don’t think very badly of you, Maggie. 
Perhaps there is more in all this than I fancied? 
Child, is there any special attraction at the 
Hall? There, do not blush so. I think I can 
guess, Is it Mr. Glenmorris?” 

For answer, I drew ber head down to mine, 
and laid my tear-stained cheek against hers. 

‘‘-You care for him, dear?” 

“‘T—I think so, aunt Patty.” 

“But Maggie, you only saw him for the 
first time yesterday. I did not think our child 
would have been so easily won.” 

“‘Oh, auntie, please!” 

She could not see my countenance; but my 
tone told her how she had grieved me. 

“Well, well, child, I will never interfere 
with your happiness. Suppose we go to your 
room, and see what things you will want to 
take with you?” ( 

It was with some misgivings I looked over 
my scanty wardrobe. It consisted only of three 
dresses: a clean lawn—the one I had on was 
not to be thought of for a moment—a gray 
cashmere, which somehow the village dress- 
maker had failed to make fit; and my best 
dress, a black silk, which had been aunt 


Patty’s, and which was my abumination, it, 


being scanty, short, and fearfully plain. It 
sbone with a gloss which, alas! denoted wear— 
not richness. 

I wished, as I gazed at it ruefully, that I had 
decided not to go; but I could not, for very 
shame’s sake, draw back now on account of my 
dresses, seeing that I had not done so when my 
best friend was in trouble. 

Rither aunt Patty had smoothed things over 
for me, with regard to my visit to the Hall, or 
aunt Jane’s thoughts were too much occupied 
with the sad event which had taken place that 
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day to trouble ahout avy other matters—for, 
to my great relief, the subject was not again 
alluded to. 

T do not think I ever before felt 80 dis- 
satisfied with myself asI did on that after- 
noon, sitting rather apart from my auuts, 


| 


sewing a ruching in that ill-fitting gray dress. © 


I glanced up every now and then, and noted, 
with a sigh, their sad, grave looks, and felt as 
though I were a traitor in their midst. 

I knew that if I had gone up to them and 
confessed that I would rather stay at bome, 
after all, it would have pleased them both, I 
was on the point of doing so more than once, 


but something would whisper in my heart that — 


it was too late now—better to keep quiet, and 
let things take their course. 


CHAPTER V. 
OUT OF MY SPHERE. 


IT wap hoped that Talbot would come to calt — 


for me the next day; but when Mrs. Glen- 
morris’s handsome bays stopped before the 
door, I saw that the carriage was empty. 

T fancied the tall footman looked somewhat 


contemptuously at my old-fashioned little 


trunk, as he swung it beside the coachman's 
feet, and I am sure I myself felt very small 
and insignificant alone in that great close car- 
riage. 

“If only Mrs. Glenmorris had come herself 


in her pretty pony-carriage!” I thought, with 


a sigh. ‘ 

Well, it was no good working myself into a 
nervous fit. I must make the best of it. So 
I tried to amuse myself by looking out of the 
window, soon, however, to draw back quickly 
out of sight; not that there was much to be 
alarmed at. We were only passing a little 
house with all the blinds drawn down; but 
tears came as I thought who was mourning 
there in bitter sorrow, and alone, 

A party of ladies and gentlemen were play- 
ing lawn-tennis as J approached the Hall, and 
the quickened pulsation of my heart told me 
that Talbot was there almost before I recog- 
nized him. 

I wondered if everybody was outside, and 
there would be no one toreceiveme. It really 
began to look something like it. 

A courtly old lady met me in the Hall, wear- 
ing astiff black silk. I was almost going to 
make a low bow, but remembered, just in time, 
that she perhaps might be only the house- 
keeper. 

Such proved to be the case, She came to 
deliver a message from Mrs, Glenmorris, to the 
effect that ‘Madam begged me to excuse her 
for not coming to receive me herself; but she 
was suffering from a bad headache, and in- 
tended keeping her room till dinner-time. 
hoped, however, I should manage to amuse my- 
self, and either join the lawn-tennis party or 


She 
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80 to the drawing-room, where tea would be 
Served at five.” 
ee smart maid showed me to my room, and I 
Skene ber up the broad oak staircase, some- 
at chilled by my reception, and wondering 
much how I should face all those strangers. 
decided at once that I could not go out 
alone to the Jawn—the drawing-room would be 
Preferable to that; and how devoutly I trusted 
Talbot would be the first to enter! Miss 
Graham, I felt, would not be my friend. 

; I wondered as I entered my room why such 
a large one had ‘been allotted to me, Its very 
81Ze was appalling. 

It was handsomely furnished, and my slight 


Sure, in its blue striped dress, was reflected | 


Over and over again in the numerous mirrors. 
ae saw armies of myself approaching, single 
®, up gilded corridors; hundreds of me dis- 
®ppearing down side-alleys, until they made 
My eyes ache trying to follow them. Then I 
Seemed to pop out at myself suddenly, quite 
Near again from beside a curtain. 1t was most 
€mbarrassing. 
The maid assisted me to take off my hat and 
ees and then, kneeling down before my 
Umble little trunk, which struck me as look- 
ng shabbier than ever in that grand room, 
ay me if I would give her the koy, in order 
ane she might unpack it, and lay out the 
ress I intended wearing that evening at 
Imner, 
This was more than I was prepared for. I 
pay red with shame at the thought of my 
© poor frocks, so far inferior to what she 
©rself wore. ; 


I told her quietly that I would do what was | 


ihe nage myself, and breathed more freely 
€n the door closed behind her. / 
I took my dresses from the trunk and hung 


them in the wardrobe, passed the brush over | 


my hair, and rallying all my courage, walked 
°wn-stairs with a firm step. 

th paused for a moment, with ‘my band on 
© handle, before entering the drawing-room, 
bat if should find no one there I knew? 

= Y fears, however, were groundless, tiere 
88 Only one occupant, and be was Talbot. 

thi neon have moved very quietly over the 

re: ck carpet, for he did not hear me until I 
48 close by him. 

tues was standing in quite a dejected atti- 

heal Hearing some one enter, he raised his 

h appy and I saw that he looked grave and un- 

Hee he some secret trouble? Oh, if I had 

tions ee to share it, to offer him cousola- 

changed, » 8ven as I looked, the expression 

hen TbAPs it was but my‘fancy, after all, for 
“wi to meet me with a smile. 

we < by did you rush off so quickly, Pearl? I 


, 


sastened in as soon as I saw the carriage pass. 
Have you seen my mother?” 

‘‘Not yet.” AndI explained that she had a 
headache, and would not come down until 
dinner-time. 

His brow contracted in that quick, angry 
way of his. 

“I wish I had known; I quite thought she 
was going in the carriage to call on you, un- 
til I saw you come alone, I should have gone 
myself other wise.” 

Miss Graham then entered the room through 
the French window, followed by the three gen- 
tlemen I had met the day before at St. Mary’s 
Cove. They were Mr. St. John, Mr. Trelawny, 
and Captain Cowper. 

The last, I had noticed, paid Miss Graham a 
good deal of attention, which she appcared 
rather to suffer than encourage. She greeted 
me coldly, as usual; and the gentlemen, I 
fancied regarded me with some curiosity. . I 
dare say my blue lawn dress did look a little 
out of place there. 

They had all been introduced to me, the day 
| before, but Mr. St. Joon was the only one who 
came forward to shake hands with me; the 
others contented themselves with stiffly bow- 
ing. , 
“T hope you are good at tableaux, Miss 
Marchmcnt,” he said, sinking into a chair be- 
| side me. ‘We are sadly in want of help.” 

“Have you ever taken part in them?” asked 
Miss Graham, before I could answer. 

‘No, never; is it very difficult?” 

She smiled a little contemptuously at my re- 


ply. 
“Oh, no; not at all. One requires a little 
| practice, of course, in order to keep perfectly 
still, and have a thorough command over one’s 
features so as to get the required expression.” 
| ‘Have you served a sufficient spprentice- 
| ship’with the world, Miss Marchmont, to have 
your features and expression under such per- 
fect control?” 

Mr. Glenmorris spoke sarcastically. 

“1 fear I shall not be of much use,” I mur- 


mured. 


part,” Miss Graham said, patronizingly, as she 
surveyed me languidly through her half-closed 
eyelids. “The Misses Logan will all want to 
take the chief characters, so it will be delight- 
ful to find some one willing to take the inferior 
ones.” . 
‘¢ Which, of course, you have no idea of per- 
sonating, Cora,” said her cousin, almost rudely. 
“Tam glad you give Miss Marchmont credit 
for being so yery good-natured.” 

Miss Graham igvored © bis remark, and 
walked to the other end of the room, where she 
was soon followed by Captain Cowper. | 

Mr. Glenmorris looked after her with no 


“Oh, Idaresay we can find you some minor — 
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very amiable expression. Her very indiffer- 
ence seemed to aggravate him. I wondered 
what it was made those two dislike each other 
so much, 

“Am I too late for some tea?” said Mrs, 
Glenmorris, entering at that moment. Then, 
catching sight of me, she came forward and 
took my hand. 

‘*T hope my son has looked after you in my 
absence?” 

‘“T am afraid I have not done much, mo- 
ther; but Lam quite willing to make up for 
lost time. You have finished your tea, Miss 
Marchmont, what do you say to a stroll in 
the grounds before dinner? It is too warm to 
stay in-doors to-day?’ 

I rose with alacrity, delighted to get away 
from them all, and went up-stairs for my hat. 

When I came down he was waiting for me 


‘ia the hall. 


“You would rather come out, Pearl, would 
you not?” 

“Oh, yes; much rather.” 

“Well, we will go for a nice, long walk. 
Tell me, do you think you will ever feel at 
home with us?’ 

‘“‘T hardly know; it is so soon to judge.” 

But my voice did not sound very hopeful. 

‘‘ What do you think of Miss Graham?” 

He waited for my answer rather eagerly. 

“ She is very handsome,” I said, hesitatingly. 

“Oh, yes; I believe everybody agrees that 
Cora is good-looking—the beauty of a statue, 
I think, and with about as much warmth. 
She will be just like her mother when she is 
older.” 

“Ts Mrs. Graham here at the Hall?” 

‘‘Yes, but she never appears until dinner- 
time. I believe myself that her complexion 
won’t stand daylight. She is fearfully and 
wonderfully made, and her talent for gossip 19 
quite remarkable; even Mrs, Lipscombe’s pow~ 
ers pale in comparison.” 

We left the house behind us, and entered a 
shady part of the lawn. It was very cool and 
pleasant there, for the sun could hardly pene- 
trate the thick foliage. 

After a time we found a soft, mossy bank, 
and sat down. A Jittle stream ran at our feet, 
tumbling and tossing over the stones, which it 
had rounded and polished, the music of its 


-waters sounding a sweet accompaniment to 


Talbot’s. voice—that voice I had learnt to love 
so well, 

The time passed very quickly—so quickly, 
indeed, that before I had thought we had been 
there half an hour, it was time to return and 
dress for dinner. j 

“I want you to promise me something, Pearl, 
Have nothing to do with these tableauw Miss 
Graham is so anxious about.” 

‘J should like nothing better,” I answered; 


but how can I refuse? You know Mrs. 


* 


Glenmorris asked me particularly to assist in 
them.” 

‘‘Oh, my mother has nothing to do with it; 
the management is entirely in Cora’s hands, 
and I don’t choose that she should simply make 
use of you.” 

Then ke really was, at any rate, interested 
for me, I thought, and my heart beat high with 
hope. 

‘* But you, Mr, Glenmorris—shall you take 
part in them?” 

‘‘Not I, child. It is sufficient for me that 
my cousin is getting them up. She and I are 
always opposed, you know. She never even 
condescended to ask me. I often wonder why 
she is here—how she endures my presence. She 
takes no pains to hide how disagreeable it is to 
her. What a comfort it is that the dislike is 
mutual!” 

He laughed rather unpleasantly, and as 
though the comfort he derived was not very 
great after all. 

I found I had but ten minutes ta dress when 
we reached the house so hastened to my room 
at once. 

T thought my black silk looked uglier than 
ever as I put it on; but I found that dear 
aunt Patty had put a handsome white lace 
scarf of hers in the box, and this I arranged so 
as to soften the stiff plain bodice. 

A maid came, just as I was about going 
down, with some sprays of bright geranium. 
She brought no message; but I knew well that 


only one person in that bouse would think of | 


sending them to me, and pressed my lips to 


them before fastening them in the lace. I. 


found four strangers in the drawing-room, be- 
sides Mrs. Glenmorris and Talbot—one, an old 
lady, in a most elaborate evening costume, 

I at once judged her to be Mrs. Graham, 
She wore a marvelous wig, composed of little 
gray curls piled one over the other; and her 
complexion was so singularly pink and white, 
that no one could fail at the first glance to dis- 
cover how artificial it was. 

She had a disagreeable, abrupt manner, and. 
such wonderfully sharp eyes that nothing ever 
seemed to escape her observation, 

The other three strangers were ladies also, 


so absurdly resembling each other that I never ~ 


made out their separate identities all the time 
I was at Gable Hall. 

They were sisters, apparently about thirty 
years of age, though I could not discover which 
was older or younger than the other, the 
daughters of Mr. Thomas Logan, the county 
justice, and rejoiced in the names of Letitia, 
Elizabeth, and Hester; but, as if not satisfied 
with being so much alike in person, they cone 
verted their names into something of a resem- 
blance also, and were generally known as 
Hetty, Betty and Letty. 

They all rose from the couch where they had 


a 
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been seated as Mrs. Glenmorris introduced me, 
and bowed exactly at the same time and in the 
same manner, 

I took a chair near, and endeavored to enter 
into conversation with them; but I found that, 
as soon as I addressed one, they all answered 
together, and generally with the same words, 
This amused me at first. but after a time grew 
80 annoying that I was glad when dinner was 
announced, 

Mr. St. John fell to my lot, and though I 
regretted not having Talbot, it was better than 

‘if either of the other gentlemen had been asked 
to take me in. ? 

T am sure they were as glad of it as mysulf, 
for I knew they always regarded my presence 
as a great mistake, and I am not sure that they 
were wrong. 

The dinner was an uninteresting affair 
enough, Mrs. Graham taking the chief part in 
the conversation, relating anecdotes and bits of 
scandal about people whom al! present seemed 
to be pretty well acquainted with, but of whom 

“I knew nothing whatever. 

Her daughter ventured to contradict her 
once or twice, and suggested that it would be 
as well not to mention names until the story 
was more authenticated; but the old lady in- 
stantly brought forward such convincing proofs, 
and mentioned such very disgraceful facts, 
where before she had contented herself with 
hints, that Miss Graham very discreetly let her 
alone for the rest of dinner. It was high time; 
my ears already tingled with what I had heard, 
and I did not dare to look from my plate for 
some time, When I did so, however, and took 
a timid glance around, I found that no one else 
showed any confusion, 

A very few days at the Hall served to con- 
vince me that topics were freely discussed by 
Mrs, Glenmorris and her guests, which my 
good aunts would blush to mention, 

It shocked me a little to hear Talbot encour- 
age his aunt in her extraordinary reminiscences 
for the benefit of the three Misses Logan, who 
tittered and giggled behind their fans, whisper- 
ing now and again: 

_ “Oh, fie, Mr, Talbot!” 

‘It is roally too dreadful! 

‘ You make me blush!” 

But I could not discover any trace of a blush 
on the cheeks of either of them. 

“Now, my dear, I want you to come and sit 
by me,” said Mrs, Graham to me, when we had 
retired to the drawing-room after dinner, 
“You are a stranger to me, and it is such a 
novelty to come across a new face. I thought 
I knew everybody. Where did you spring 
from, child?” 

I longed to shake myself free from her 
grasp, for she had laid a bony hand upon my 
arm; but I felt that I could not, so I resigned 
Myself to the inevitable, and suffered her to 


lead me to an ottoman, and to place herself 
beside me, ‘ 

I had to answer many questions as to my 
relations; why I lived with my aunts, where 
my parents died, etc., etc. When I had satis- 
fied her on these points, she said, abruptly, 
‘*And why has my sister-in-law invited you 
here?” 

I was somewhat at a loss how to reply to 
this; it had puzzled me not a little myself. 

“T suppose because she thought it would 
give me pleasure,” I said, after a little hesita- 


_tion. 


At this she laughed a funny, cackling little 
Jaugh, and tapped me playfully with her fan. 

‘*You poor dear! Don’t believe it for a mo- 
ment. Caroline never did a good-natured 
thing in her life. She has some motive, you 
may depend on it. Does she have all us here, 
and spend what. little money she has not yet 


)Squandered in dinner parties, picnics, dances, 


and what not, for our pleasure? Not a bit of 
it, but to try and patch up a match between 
Talbot and Cora. She will meddle, though I 
tell her again and again that all will come 

right if she will but let them alone.” 

I thought I knew much better, but took care 
not to say so, 

The sound of manly steps outside was a 
signal for the Misses Logan to begin a trio, and 
under cover of it Mrs. Graham instantly began 
to talk about them. 

‘Are they not too absurd?” she said, without 
attempting to lower her voice, “Squeezing 
themselves before the piano like that, and did 
you ever see three people so terribly alike?” 

** Not so very terrible, is it?” I asked, laugh- 
ing. 

“Tt has proved so,I can tell you. You 
could not imagine either of them getting en- 
gaged, my dear, could you?” 

‘I don’t think I could, Mrs. Graham, with- 
out some one took the three of them,” 

This little remark procured me an approving 
smile, and another little tap of the fan, 

“Well, one of them actually has been en- 
gaged, nevertheless. A curate had the bad 
luck to be appointed to their neighborhood 
some years ago; and as he was the fortunate 
possessor of a very comfortable income, inde- 
pendent of his salary, Mr, Logan pounced down 
upon him, 

‘‘Mrs, Logan treated him as her own son, and 
even on One occasion nursed him through the 
measles; the girls made much of him, embroi- 
dered slippers and smoking caps, though I 
never ascertained if the young man smoked, 

‘“Well, he was not ungrateful; and the way 
in which the young ladies worked at the 
Sunday-schools, and spent their time in the 
dirty cottages belonging to his parish; the way 
in which they haunted disreputable localities, 
and encouraged the society of low people, led 


’ mind waiting?” . 
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him to think he could not do better than marry 
one of them. 
** Of course, my dear, you must understand 


“this peculiar manner of amusing themselves 


was all done in the way of visiting the poor. 

“One evil morning he sought Mr. Logan and 
demanded his daughter, he did not really care 
which, but Hetty was the youngest, and so he 
said Hetty. 

“© ¢Tf it bad only been Betty!’ sighed the fa- 
ther; ‘but now I don't know what to say, for 
Mrs. Logan has determined that the eldest 
must be married first, Perhaps you wouldn’t 


**But the young man thought he would 
rather not wait for such a remote contingency 
as the two daughters finding suitors. | He had 
been offered a living, and he wanted a wife. 
He intimated that Miss Betty would be equally 
acceptable, So that young lady was sum- 
moned and Thomas blessed them both, 

“ Ali went well enough until about a week 
before the wedding, when the young man 
coming one day to visit his future bride, saw, 
or thought he saw, her gathering a bouquet in 
the garden. He had been permitted but few 
opportunities of being alone with her, and de- 


termined to profit by this occasion. 


“Betty, from the library window, saw him 
clasp her sister Hetty to his arms, and press 


kisses on her lips, 


“My dear, imagine the confusion! In vain 
the unfortunate curate insisted if was but a 
ease. of mistaken identity, and pleaded short- 
sightedness. His excuses were not listened to, 

“Mr. Logan remembered that it was Hetty 
he had first asked for, He pointed with out- 
raged dignity to the gate, supporting one faint- 
ing daughter on his arm, while the other clang 


hysterically to his neck, 


“Since then the three Misses Logan have de- 
termined to live in single, or I should say treble, 
blessedness for the rest of their lives.” 

The last part of Mrs. Graham’s story must 
have been distinctly audible in every part of 
the room, for the trio was over, having come 
to an abrupt termination with a final bang of 
the six hands all upon the piano at once, 

“ What an improbable story, aunt Graham! 
Wherever did you get hold of it?’ 

“Oh, you are there, are you, Talbot?” said 
the old lady, turning fiercely upon him. 


-* Where is Cora?” 


Tn the conservatory, I believe.” 

‘¢Then tell her I want her! I won’t have 
her made love to by that disreputable Captain 
Cowper!” 

“You really must excuse me; I have no in- 
tention of interrupting them!” he answered, 
coldly, with a sneer he did’ not attempt to 
hide, 

6s Talbot,” she said, growing red with ides a 


baw 


and showing how much too pink the rouge 
was, “ you are a fool!” 

“Thank you!”—bowing low before her. 
*‘ Would you like to abuse any more of us?” 

“T can’t say any worse than the truth of 
most of your mother’s guests!” 

I could not help thinking how much like an 
enraged turkey -cock she looked. 

“Everybody knows that Captain Cowper 
ran away with little Mrs. Granger the season 
before last. Iintend to ask him what he bas 
done with her the very first opportunity I 
have. And Mr. Trelawny, who passes himself 
off as a bachelor, married his mother’s maid, 
to my certain knowledge, years ago, and is 
ashamed to own her,” 

Mrs. Graham had spoken hurriedly, and 
paused for want: of breath. 

“Surely, my good aunt, you won’t leave St. 
John out? ‘You say nothing against bim.” 

‘Oh, poor fellow! No, I haven’t anything 
against his character, only I would prefer, it 
possible, not being under the same roof with 
him, His father died in a lunatic asylum, 
and the whole family are more mad than 
March hares. There is no knowing when he 
may break out.” 


OO, 


Something made me turn round, and there - 


stood.Mr. St. John close behind Mrs. Graham’s 
chair, 

He was white to the lips—indeed, looked 
so ghastly that I thought he was going to faint. 

The next moment he left the room, and I 
never saw him again, for he quitted Gable Hall 
that same night. 

For three days after this Mrs. Grabam posi- 
tively did not make one ill-natured remark, 
and we were all beginning to hope that she had 
profited by the mischief she had already done, 
when sbe broke out again worse than ever. 

The next day was Sunday. 
came down to breakfast with a subdued air, as 
though expecting to have some trouble before 
the day was over. 

The Misses Logan left the table early in or- 
der to don elaborate costumes; Captain Cow- 
per and Mr. Trelawny slipped out of the room 
quietly, one after the other, aud did not turn 
up again until dinner, which was early on that 
day (I believe myself they were afraid of be- 
ing asked to accompany the ladies to church); 
Mrs. Glenmorris had her usual Sunday morn- 
ing headache, and did not put in an appear- 
ance; consequently; Miss Graham, Talbot and I 
found ourselves alone. 

‘‘Are you coming to church-this morning, 
Talbot? asked his cousin, turning over the pages 
of an illustrated paper rather nervously, and 
without looking up. 

“Do you wish me to go?” he inquired, quick- 
y: 


“That is not the question, You know that’ 
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you ought to go, whatever my wishes may be 
in the matter.” 

* Ah, but you know how seldom I do what I 
ought, If you realiy wish me to go I will do 
80,” 

I thorght she would have been pleased at his 
unusually amiable mood toward her, but she 
only answered haughtily, “I should be sorry 
to think you only went on my account.” 

Muttering something I did not hear, he strode 
angrily out of the room; and a few minutes 
after I saw him pass the window, followed by 
some half-dozen dogs. 

When I turned to Miss Graham again, she 
was still bending over the newspaper. 

I was just thinking how cold and proud she 
was, when, to my surprise, I saw a large tear 
fall upon the open page before her. 

F-eling that she was one who would ill brook 
having others see her exhibit any signs of 
emotion, I stole up-stairs, and began dressing 
for church. 

She looked just as usual when I came down 
s1me ten minutes later, and I thought that per- 
haps I had been mistaken, after all. 

We were both rather silent, and had to walk 
quickly, for we were late. 

Aunt Jane and aunt Patty were already in 
our little pew when we entered, and made 
room for me to come and sit beside them. 

It gave me a pang of reproach to see Doctor 
Bathurst’s seat empty. 

How little I had thought of Ned! 
have so forgotten me? 

I pause for a moment in the porch to whisper 
aunt Patty to give him my very, very best 
love, and then hurried after the Misses Logan 
and Miss Graham. 

I never passed a more wearying day than 
that Sunday, and could not help regretting the 
quiet, sociable afternoons we genarally had at 
the cottage, for Ned usually passed the greater 
part of that day with us. 

The Mirses Logan yawned and nodded over 
some books of sermons. Mrs. Graham chuckled 
over the slanders she had it in her mind to 
utter. 

Llistlessly turned over the pages of a book of 
beauty, wondering greatly how any one ever 
could have admired such die-away young ladies 
as those represented there. 

Miss Graham did nothing, but sat, hour after 
hour, without stirring or making a remark, 
till her intense passiveness made me long to do 
something to rouse her. 

I rather think the gentlemen played billiards 
for I am sure I heard the click of the balls 
every now and then. 

We were a strangely assorted set of beings, 
yet we all agreed heartily in one thing, and 
that was intense and unfeigned delight when 
bedtime came, 


Would he 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A STRANGE WOOING. 

“HAVE you ever been on horseback, Miss 
Marchmont?’ said Talbot to me the next morn- 
ing. ‘ We are thinking of getting up a riding- 
party to go up the beach.” 

“No; 1 have never ridden in my life,” I an- 
swered, ruefully. 

“What a pity!” said Miss Graham. 
will not like staying at home alone.” 

“But I had no intention that Miss March- 
mont should stay at home. You would like to 
come, Pearl?’ 

fl's cousin looked up surprised, and I know 
the color rushed to my cheeks. It was the 
first time he had so addressed me before any 
one. 

“I should like to go very much, Mr. Glen- 
morris, if it could be managed; but I fear it is 
impossible,” 

‘* Only leave it to me. 
be managed somehow,” 
It was arranged, and very much to my sat- 
isfaction; for when I came down dressed, an 
hour later, I found Talbot’s own dog-cart was 
at the door. He intended driving me himself. 

Mrs. Glenmorris bad come to see us start, 
and, [ thought, did not appear over-pleased at 
the way things had been settled. 

Miss Graham looked remarkably well on her 
spirited bay horse. I could not help admiring 
the graceful way in which she sat him—her 
fine figure set off to perfection in her tight- 
fitting habit. She soon trotted out of sight 
with Captain Cowper, the other three ladies 
having to content themselves with one. cava- 
lier. 

“Tt is quite right that you and I should be 
together, Pearl,” said Talbot, as we drove — 
swiftly along the narrow lanes, 

“Why?” Ting tired, not understanding him. 

‘Ob, because we are both traitors to the 
cause of tableaue viv nts, and Cora is very in- 
dignant!” ; | 

‘You have told Miss Graham, then, that I 
would rather not take part in them? Is she 
angry?’ 

‘“Angry? I doubt if she would condescend 
to be angry with either of us; but I think, as 
there is to be a rehearsal to-morrow morning, 
youandI bad better be out of the way. I 
propose that we go for another row.’ “Will you 
come?” : 

“Ob, Mr. Glenmorris, it would be lovely!” 

He smiled at my enthusiasm. 

“You ought to be happy, child; it takes so 
little to make you so. Any one would bea 
| brute who caused you unnecessary sorrow.” 
“TI don’t think I have ever had any real sor- 
| row,” I said, softly. ‘I sometimes wonder if 
Tam not too happy, and dread lest some great 
trouble should be in store for mein the fu- 
ture,” - 


“You 


I promise you it shall 
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‘‘ Heaven forbid, Pearl! I cannot bear to 
hear you talk so,” ; 

He leant forward, and lightly Jaid his lips 
on my forehead, It was done so quietly, so 
naturally—more the kiss of a father than a 
lover—that I did not think of remonstrating. 

Suddenly the horse pulled up short, witha 
jerk that threw me forward half out of my seat. 

A procession was winding itself slowly down 
a side road, and coming toward us. 

It was a funeral. Tho first carriage con- 
tained one solitary man as chief mouruer. Too 
well I realized it all. Poor Ned following his 
father’s body to the grave! 

Ob, what would I not have given to get 
away! 

The horse was restive—he would neither 
stand still nor pass. A man had to come for- 
ward and hold him, 

Once Ned raised his head, and our looks met 
fora moment. A dull red spread itself slowly 
over his visage, and then faded away, leaving 
him white as a sheet, 

Ob, what must he have thought of me, sit- 
ting there by Mr. Glenmorris, one of a party 
of pleasure, thinking, caring nothing about him 
and his grief! Perhaps, even, he had seen that 
kiss! I burst into tears. 

“Thank goodness they have gone at last!” 
said Talbot. ‘ Why, little woman, it has quite 
upset you!” 

He took his own handkerchief, and would 
have wiped the tears from my cheeks, but I 
would not suffer him. 

Mr. Glenworris, I said, firmly, putting away 
his hand, “I cannot go on. It seems so shock- 
ing that I should be enjoying myself while Ned 
is so wretched. I should like to go back, 
please.” 

“ What, really?” 

‘Yes, indeed; I should prefer it.” 

He was about to turn his horse’s head, 

“No, you mistake; I do not mean that you 
should return—it would look so strange to the 
others. Don’t you see, I can, cross this field 
and return by Green Lane; then I need not 
come across the rest of the party.” For we 
had passed them some time before. 

He paused a moment, irresolutely, and I took 
that opportunity to jump down’ from my high 
seat, and was over the bars and running along 
- the little path before he could say anything to 
 stopme. When I looked back at him over my 
_ shoulder, he kissed his hand tu me, then went 
quickly on his way. 

I was glad he did not seem very angry; but 
I must have d..ne the same in any case. 

Thad no itittention of going straight back to 
the Hall—there was something else I must do. 
first. I left the field, and entered a short lane 
which communicated with the road leading to 
_ the village, 
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Doctor Bathurst’s—or, I should say, Ned’s—~ 
was the first house on the road, and I soon 
stood at the door, a little flushed and out of 
breath. 

I was glad that the little street was unusual. 
ly empty, doubtless because so many of the vil- 
lagers were at the funeral. I was almost the 
only one, I thought, who had shown no sym- 
pathy with poor Ned, And my tears flowed 
once again. 

The old housekeeper came to the door. She 
had evidently been having a “‘ good cry,” as 
she would have expressed it, when my knock 
interrupted her, 

‘Lord ’a’? merey, Miss Maggie!” she ex- 
claimed, throwing up her bands in astonish- 
ment; ‘‘ whatever brought you here, and on 
this day of all others?” 

The old woman had spoilt and petted me 
almost since I was a baby. Throwing my 
arms round her neck, I gave full vent to my 
grief. 

‘‘Oh, Nance, Nance, I hate myself? I did 
not think I could have been so wickedly sel- 
fish!” 

And I told her how, while I was out driv- 
ing, liughing, talking, thinking of nothing but 
my enjoyment, the funeral had passed, 

‘‘ But, my dear,” raising my bead from her 
shoulder and looking at me with rather a puz- 
zled expression, ‘‘T don’t see why you have 
come to me.” 

‘Tt is because I must see him, Nance—must 
be here when he returns, and ask him to for- 
give me—I cannot rest until I have shown him 
I am not quite heartless. Do you think he 
might be angry at finding me here?” 

“T don’t know, my child,” and Nance passed 
her rough hand over the curls which clustered 
on my forehead. “I fancy there is nothing 
you could do would make him angry. He 
thinks too much of you, Miss Maggie; that’s a. 
fact.” 

‘Oh, yes, Nance, I know,” I answered, feel-: 
ing very humble and penitent, 3s 

I almost wished she would scold me, for E 
knew I deserved anything she might say. 

It was long before Ned returned. I had 
busied myself helping Nance te prepare his 
simple meal, and had laid the cloth myself in 
the little dining-room, I liked to think I was 
doing something for him, however little it 
might be. 

Then I heard the latch raise and his step in 
the hall—not brisk and firm as usual; there 
was something in the weary tread: that spoke 
of a heavy heart. 

He gave a long drawn sigh as he hung his 
hat, with its fold of crape, on the stand, and 
then entered the room, 

“ Maggie!” 

Before he could say more, I bad thrown my- 
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self into his arms—those arms which had ever 
been so ready to receive me in all my childish 
troubles. 

I forgot that I was no longer.a child, remem- 
bering nothing save that Ned, my more than 
brother, had found me beedless, unfeeling in 
his day of greatest grief. 

“Oh, Ned!” I sobbed, “ forgive me] 
thiok that Iam quite heartless!” 

“Poor child, | would not have even the sha- 
dow of my trouble fall upon you! But I like 
to think, dear, that you have not. guite for- 
gotten me. It was kind of you to come here, 
Maggie.” 

Then, when he saw that I was calmer, he 
went on: ¥ 

“Maggie, there is somethirg I would ask 
you. ‘You know there bas never been any 
secrets between us two. I am so much older 
than you—almost like a—a father, You 
won’t mind my asking you about Mr. Glen- 
morris? I think I saw bim kiss you in the dog- 
cart.” 

I felt that I was very red, and for a moment 
or two could not reply; but I knew he would 
be answered. 

“Yes, Ned.” 

My voice was very low, but he heard it, 

‘“‘Has he the right, dear? I mean, are you 
eng*ged to him?’ i 

““Oh, Ned, no!” I hastened to say. 

“But, Maggie, it is pot right, child. You 
are so innocent, so trusting—w hat shall I say!” 

‘““You dear old Ned, say nothing. It will 
all come right.” And I smiled up at bim 
through my blushes, ‘‘I must go back to the 
Hall now, or they will wonder what has be- 
come of me. And, Ned, mind you make a 
good dinner, Donot trouble about me, Think 
of yourself.” 4 

“Tt is of myself Iam thinking!” I heard him 
mutter to himself as I leit bim; and glancing 
back, IL saw he bad thrown himself on the 
couch and buried bis head in the cushions. 

I stole away, closing the door softly, and 
feeling very sad. ; 

I was in no humor for Mrs. Glenmorris’s so- 
ciety, nor did I care to have to explain why I 
had returned so soon; so, arrived at the Hall, I 
went straight up to my own room, 

The window commanded a view of the drive, 
80 I stood there, after I had taken off my hat, 
watching for the return of the riding party. 

The dog-cart was the first to enter the lodge 
gates, and I perceived at once that Talbot was 
not alone. A lady was by his side, and, to my 
surprise, I saw, as they came nearer, that it 
was Miss Graham. 

They had evidently been quarreling as usual, 
for I could see Talbot’s brows were knitted in 
anger, and her head was half-averted proudly, 
her lips tightly compresed, 


Do not 


She sprung to the ground before Talbot 
could offer her any assistance, and entered the 
house hurriedly. 

‘Did any accident happen to your horse?” I 
asked Miss Graham when we met in the draw- 
ing-room a little later. “I saw that you re- 
turned in the dog-cart.” 

“Nothing serious. He lost a shoe, and I 
thought it better to leave him at a farm in- 
stead of riding him back.” 

' She spoke so coldly that I fancied I had in 
some way offended her. 

Mrs. Glenmorris, to0, was not so kind as usual. 

In the course of conversation, she said, “So 
these wonderful tableaux of Cora’s come off the 
day after to morrow. I suppose we muss not 
expect your aunts to spare you to us after that 
day, Miss Marehmont?” 

It was all spoken with a smile, and very 
pleasantly; but I quite understood that I was 
not expected to stay after the time mentioned, 
and that she would not be sorry when that 
day arrived. 

Aud this was an unhappy day altogether. I 
was glad when it was over. Yet there was 
one ray of sunshine: is was when Talbot bade 
me good-night, saying, as he did so, ‘‘ Remem- 
ber our row to-morrow, Pearl.” 

I looked up with a glad smile; but before I 
could answer he was gone, \ ; 

{could not understand him at all, He had 
almost avoided me since his return home, and 
i had felt wretched about it. 

I was very foolish. Perhaps he had been 
thinking of me all the time, 

I awoke the next morning with a conscious- 
ness that something pleasant was going to 
kappen, even before I remembered about the 
promised row, 

Whatif it wereraining? The thought made 
me spring out of bed, part the curtains with ea- 


ger hands, and look anxiously out of the win-— 


dow, : 

Such a glorious day! The sun making the 
dewdrops on the lawn sparkle like diamonds, 

A haze was over the distant hills, which told 
that we should have heat, 

1 laughed a little glad laugh to myself as I 
thought of the happy time before me. I sung 
as I dressed. I tied a blue ribbon around my 
waist, and smiled at the good effect. 

“You look radiant this morning, Miss 
Marchmont,” said Captain Cowper, as I en- 
tered the breakfast-room. 

Miss Graham looked up sharply at the re- 
mark, and faintly flushed. 

Perhaps it was only fancy; but I thought 
Mrs. Glenmorris’s looks rested for 2 moment 
on my blue ribbon, and noted it with dissatis- 
faction, 

Did sbe suspect for whom I had endeavored 
to look my best? . ; . ; 
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Breakfast was over at last, and I put on my 
hat, and strolled out onto the lawn. I thought 
Talbot would join,me, and was not mistaken. 

“Ts it too early to start yet, Pearl?” 

“Not for me, Mr. Glenmorris; it will be 
ever so much pleasanter than if we wait until 
the day gets very warm.” 

‘Well, come, then, child; let us be off be- 
fore everybody comes and asks where we are 
going.” 

I desired nothing better; so we were soon 
hurrying down toward the beach, and a little 
jater our boat was gliding smoothly over the 
blue "waters, then clear avd limpid. 

Talbot was unusually silent. 

1 got a little piqued at last, when he had 
Jet some minutes pass without making any re- 
mark, 

surning my head away from him, I leant 
over the side, and let the water slip through 
my fingers. 

Our little craft was lightly built for a sea- 
boat, and the fact of my leaning over made it 
tip so near the water, that Talbot called out to 
me in some alarm. 

I laughed back at him a little rebelliously. 

‘‘What would you do, Mr. Glenmorris, if 
the boat overturned?’ 

_ “T should try to save you, Pear],” he said, 
earnestly. ‘It would be a long swim from 
bere to the shore; but I would do more than 
that to save you. Do you know why I wished 
you to come out with me to-day? It is because 
tbere is something that I would ask you. Pearl, 
wiil you be my wife?” 

It was a strange manner of proposal. He 
had still been rowing as he spoke, but rested 
on his oars then, and waited for my answer, 
Something bad told me that such a question 
might be asked, and I had often repeated to 
myself different ways of answering it. It 
would have been easy enough to reply with his 
arms around me, or with my head on his 
shoulder; but sitting there, facing him, his 
look full upon me, and I could but blush and 
tremble, 

“‘ Have Istartled you? Poor child! I never 
coul ido anything like other men. Neverthe- 
less, I would have my answer, Pearl.” 

«“[—I think I like you,” I stammered out, 
feeling all the time how idiotic the remark was, 

“Then itis ‘yes,’ dear?” » 

“Yes, Mr. Glenmorris.” 

‘«T will try to make you happy, Pearl!” 

Then he took to his oars again, aud rowed 
for some time more in silence, 

I thought it was the very strangest wooing, 
he seemed so calm; but, of course, it was orly 
his manner. He would not have proposed to 
me if he had not loved me, 

__ &T shall be proud of my little wife,” he said, 

presently, “You are very pretty, Pearl,” 


He hardly said it as ifhe were paying me 4 
compliment, but it pleased me. 

‘‘Are you sure you will never be ashamed 
of me, Mr. Glenmorris?? You know some- 
times lam so awkward, so—so unfashionable.” 

“ That is just it,” he interrupted. ‘It is be- 
cause of your true simplicity, your little knowl- 
edge of the world, your faith in mankind, that 
I would make you my wife. I would not have 
you different.” 

It was rather an ordeal to enter the drawing- 
room when we returned. I knew that my 
new-found happiness was so plainly visible on 
my countenance, 

I felt that Miss Graham read the truth af 
once by the quick louk she gave us; but Talbot 
met her glance with one so baughtily defiant, 
that I wondered what it might mean. 

We had agreed that nothing should be said 
about our engagement until I had returned to 
my aunt’s. Talbot did not disguise that his 
mother wouid be at first much displeased, 
though he did not doubt she would welcome © 
me as a daughter when she foun] her son was 
determined to make me his wife. I myself 
was not so sanguine, 

“T thonght vou were going over to the farm 
this morning, Talbot?’ said Mrs. Glenmorris, 
almost fretfully. ‘‘ Mrs. Lipscombe said she 
saw timber being cut down there the other 
day, when she pass2d.” 

‘‘And } should like to know, mother, what 
business is it of Mrs. Lipseombe’s?” 

“She knows I do not allow a single tree on 
the estate to be felled without my permission, 
and so, of course, knowing how careless you 
are, she mentioned it to me. Really, Talbot, I 
think you should inquire into it. I have no 
faith in that new mavager of yours.” 

“Very well; I will ride over to-morrow.” 
We had planned to go for a long drive on 
the morrow, but this arrangement would put a_ 

stop to it. 

“Never mind, Pearl.” Talbot found occasion 
to whisper, leaning over the back of my chair; 
“we will go some other day. It is only post- 
poned.” 
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“T am tired to death of these tableauc 
sighed Miss Graham. ¢ 

Sbe bad been sewing pearls round the edge 
of acap for Mary, Queen of Scots, and now 
threw the work carelessly from her. 

“TI wonder why I am taking so much trou- 
ble about them? ‘They give me no pleasure, 
and only seem a bone of contention to every 
one else, Ob, I am tired—tired of every- 
thing!” ; 

“ You seem out of spirits to day, Cora, Why 
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not go fora walk by the sea? ‘You will come 
back a different person.” . 

“Tf only I could come back a different per- 
son, aunt—any one but myself!” 

She spoke so bitterly, I looked at her in 
some surprise, and found her eyes were fixed 
upon me, 

‘“ What do you say to a walk, Miss March- 
mont? Will you come with me? It may be 
cooler out there by the rocks; it is stifling 
here.” 

She rose as she spoke, and passed her hand 
over her brow with a gesture of indescribable 
weariness. 

“T do not know what is the matter with me 
to-day,” she went on, trying to smile. ‘“IfI 
believed in presentiments, I should think the 
shadow of some calamity was ebout me.” 

‘“‘T think you stay too much in the house,” 
Isaid. ‘ We will go out now, if you like,” 
~ “Tt is very good of you to come out with 
me, Miss Marchmont,” she said, as we walked 
along the stretch of sand that led to the rocks. 
“‘T dare say you wondered that I should ask 
you to do so: I do not know that | should, only 
there is something I wish to say to you,” 

She threw back her head in the old haughty 
way as she spoke, 

‘‘ What is it?’ I asked, faintly. 

I seemed to know intuitively that it would 
be something I should not like to bear. 

“‘T will tell you when we get out to that 
furthest. rock. 1t is not pleasant what I have 
to say, so lem in no hurry to begin. Besides. 
it is too warm to-day to talk while one is mov 
ing.” 

She was still silent, though, when we had 
reached the rock and had seated ourselves. 

“Now, Miss Grabam, please begin. If it is 
d sagreeable, it will be better to get over it.” 

T tried to speak reassuringly, but felt nerv- 
ous, for my heart told me all this had in some 
way to do with Talbot. 1 was not mistaken. 

“You went out with Talbot alone yesterday 
morning, did you not? Did he propose to 
you?” 

I grew hot with indignation. 

“¢T do not acknowledge your right to ques- 
tion me, Miss Greham. Had you not better 
ask Mr. Glenmorris bimself?’ 

“Tt is not necessary. I know he did pro- 
pese to ycu—knew it directly you returned, 
Jooking so absurdly bappy. Poor child|”— 
how galling was the contemptuous pity of her 
voice !—“‘do you think that he loves you?” 

“JT know he loves me,” I replied, confi- 
dently. 

‘He told you so, perbaps?” 

_My heart sunk withbinme. It flashed upon 
me for the first time that he had not said 
so; and I remembered, witha bitter pang, 
his strangely cool manner, Still, I answered 
her defiantly; 
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“Mr, Glenmorris would hardly ask me to 
be his wife if be did not love me.” 

She laughed a short scornful Jaugh. 

‘“‘ How little you know of men! Love, in- 
deed! Itis little enough love has to do with 
marriage in these unromantic days. People 
marry for mey, for position, cut of piquo, 
for pity sometimes. It is for these two last 
Talbot would marry you. He has no love to 
give.” 

* “T_T do not understand,” I faltered. 

‘¢No; but I have brought you here in order 
that I may explain it all to you. Listen! Ten 
years ago I was engaged to Talbot!” 

wue paused for a moment to note the effect 
of her words. She should have been satisfied, 
for I know I was white to the lips, I clasped 
my hands tightly over my heart to stay its 
wild beating. But she had no pity; she went 
on in the same hard voice: 

“The wedding-day was fixed, the guests in- 
vited, when it came to my knowledge that my 
future husband was unworthy of me I 
learnt, no matter how, that be gambled, bet- 
ted—in fact, was guilty of most ‘manly’ vices. 
I think, perhaps, I could have forgiven him 
these, though it was hard to find one whom I 
had thought superior, only like other men; but 
that was not all. He was a coward, and I 
vowed never to be the wife of a coward.” 

“‘T do not believe it,” I interrupted. * Tal- 
bot could not'be cuilty of a cowardly action.” 


“So I had thought in my foolish love of _ 


him; yet it was true. 
happened. 

‘©A factory on my father’s property took 
fire; the flames were visible from the house, 
and we all went out on the terrace for a bet- 
ter view. Talbot was spending the evening 
with us, and I insisted that he should take me 
to the scene of the fire. 

‘When we arrived on the spot we saw that 
a large crowd had already eoliected, all shout- 
ing, suggesting, giving contrary orders, but no 
one doing anything to extinguish the fire, 

“<Has any one gone for the fire engine? 
Talbot asked. 

_ “ ¢Tior’ bless you, sir,’ said an old man who 
stood near, ‘’tain’t no manner of use sending; 
the whole building would be burnt to the 
ground before we could get to the town.’ 

“Suddenly the crowd divided, and a woman, 
wild with grief, made her way frantically to- 
ward us. 

““T recognized her at once. She was a poor 
widow, who, in consideration of keeping some 
of the work-places clean, had been given a 
couple of rooms at the top of the factory. 

“She was blackened by the smoke, and I 
noticed that her cluthes were torn and burnt in 
several places. 

“¢Mr, Glenmorris! Mr. Glenmorris!’ she 
screamed, ‘save my child—my little child} 


I will tell you how it 


{ 
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They will not let me go and rescue him! He 


is there—there in the fire! 
sake, save him)’ 

‘¢¢Tt is too late, sir,’ said a bystander; ‘we 
would have tried if it had been possible. Nancy 
here had gone to the fair, and we thought the 
child was with her. 1t was too“late to get to 
him when she came back alone, and we learnt 
that the poor lad was there.’ 

“At that moment the child succeeded ia 
opening the window. We could see him dis- 
tinctly extending his little arms to the crowd 
below. I dare say he was praying them to 
come to him, but the angry roar of the devour- 
ing flames drowned his feeble voice. 

“He was a handsome little fellow—some 
seven years old, perhaps. It was piteous to 
see bis wild terror. One would think that such 
a mute appeal would move hearts of stone, and 
still no one stirred, no one volunteered to enter 
the building. True, some one had brought a 
ladder; but it did not reach to half the dis- 
tance. I turned to my cousin excitedly. 

‘¢¢Malbot! I cried, ‘you must try and save 
him! ‘ How can you stand there unmoved and 
see that child burnt to death?’ 

‘He became very white as I spoke, but he 
remained motionless. 

“< Cora, to enter the factory now would be 
madness.’ 

“T looked at him with all the scorn and con- 
tempt I felt, saying, ‘I never knew before to- 
day that you were a coward. I would die 
sooner than become your wife.’ 

‘¢ A few minutes later a fearful shriek came 
from the window above. The child’s little 
arms were thrown up; and then the floor must 
have fallen in, for, with a wild fury, the flames 
came leaping through the window. 

“J Jooked around in search of the poor 
mother. 

“She Had fainted, and a couple of women 
were carrying her away from the frightful 
scene, 

“For days I refused to see Talbot. He 
thought I had spoken in the excitement of the 
moment, never dreaming that I should keep to 
what I said. 

* At last I granted him an interview; it was 
better -we should understand each other at 
once. 

“Tt was a very painful meeting to both of 
us, I insisted that I would never become his 
wife till he could prove to me, by doing some 
truly brave action, that he was really no cow- 
ard, 

“T Suggested that he should enter the army, 
volunteer to join one of the regiments ordered 
south—for it was during the war. But he was 
as indignant, as proud as myself, and swore 
that I could never have loved him, or I would 
not wish him to risk his life, He absolutely 
refused to court danger for my sake. 


Oh, tor mercy’s 


“ He left America with his mother soon af- 
ter, and I did not see him again until a few 
months ago; but, you see, we are not much 
better friends than when we parted.” 

“But how can all this prove that he does nob 
love me?” I asked. ‘‘Many men love twice; 
he was but a boy when he was engaged to you, 
and now he hates you.” 

“Hates me! He loves me—loves me! Do 
you hear? I saw it the moment we met afier 
all those years. He is almost mad if another 
man does but speak tome. He did but make 
love to you at first to rouse my jealousy. My 
jealousy! Ilaugh when I think of it; as if I 
could be jealous, when I know all the time 
that his heart is wholly mine!” 

“ But you had cause,” I sobbed, “for he did 
ask me to be his wife.” - 

She looked down at me contemptuously. 

“You will hardly marry him now, I think, 
when you know that he does not love you.” 

“{ shall want more proof than this,” I an- 
swered, hotly, ‘before I believe that he does 
not.” ; 

“Then what will you say when I tell you 
that the day I drove back with him in the dog- — 
cart he again asked me to be his wife?” | 

She smiled as she saw the start I gave. 

‘Tt is quite true; and once more I refused—_ 
asked him, tauntingly, what brave action he 
had performed?” 

I laid my throbbing temples against the hard 
rock, and sobbed as though my heart would 
break. 

““Oh, why—why did he make me love him? 
It was cruel!” 

‘‘T don’t suppose he thought about you at all 
at first,” said Miss Graham when she had let 
me weep on for some time; “but he saw how 
truly you cared for him, and—” 

‘‘Oh, hush—pray hush—or I shall go mad! 
I can bear no more. Am I not sufficiently 
humiliated? If only I had never come to the 
Hall, I wonder why Mrs, Glenmorris asked 
me? I was happy enough before,” 

“Tt certainly was very unwise of my aunt 
to do so. She always overrated my attrac- 
tions, and imagined, I believe, that you, being 
so different in every way to myself, would act 
as a foil. It was a very great mistake, for 
you are as great a beauty, in your way, as I 
am in mine,” 

She spoke cs if simply stating a fact, ap- 
parently quite unconscious that there was any- 
thing at all vain in her remark, I suppose she 
had heard her beauty praised so often, that shoe 
thought less of it than other women might, 

Suddenly she leapt to her feet with a ery, 
and gazed wildly around. ; 

In a moment I realized our danger. The 
tide had advanced so rapidiy while we were 
talking that but a small portion of the rock 
where we were seated remained dry, I was 
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paralyzed with fear—too frightened to move 
or scream. I sat, with clasped hands, gazing, 
with a horrible fascination, at the sea. It was 
on all sides closing us in slowly, yet surely, 
inch by inch, 

““We must endeavor to reach the shore 
while there is yet time,” Miss Graham cried. 

And she would have plunged into the wate 
if IT bad not held her back. 

“It is too late,” I said. ‘‘ Remember the 
hight this rock stands above the sands.” 

She saw it would be vain to attempt to 
Move; and, with a groan, sunk down again 
beside me. 

We knew it was useless to cry for help. 
Not a soul was in sight. We could do nothing 
but stay there, and await our doom. 

I think all feeling of rivalry and jealousy 
was over between us then. We kissed each 
other silently, and sat hand clasped in hand. 

My looks were ever on the stretch of sand by 

which help, if any, would come. 

Ob, with what joy at last I distinguished a 
solitary figure coming slowly down the beach. 
It was Talbot, and at sight of him what little 
ealmness I had bad forsouk me, 

i seized Miss Graham’s arm convulsively, 
and pointed to the shore. ‘Then we both 
called out together—shouted louder than ever 
before in all our lives. And he heard us, and 
waved his’ straw hat in reply. Then, hastily 
divesting himself of coat and boots, in a mo- 
ment he was in the water. 

Nearer and nearer he came, doing fierce 
battle with the waves. 

As he approached a new fear came upon me, 
and I turned to look at my companion. I 
knew by the way she returned my glance that 
her thoughts were the same as mine. 

‘He can save but one,” I said, in a hoarse 
whisper. ‘* Which will it be?” 

And I saw that her face, which was ghastly 
whité before, became livid at my words, 

“T cannot tell,” she said, in an awe-stricken 
tone. ‘It is possible, after all, that he may 
care for you. Perhaps I have deceived my- 
self.’ 

With what joy her words thrilled me, even 
at that awful time—not so much at the thought 
that I might be rescued from a fearful death 
as at the possibility that he loved me, 

“If I am left,” she went on, speaking al- 
most calmly with the intensity of her feelings 
—‘‘if I am left, am drowned, tell him I have 
always loved bim—always! My pride made 
me refuse to marry him, when once I had said 
I would not.” 

He was very near then—so near that we 
could see his eager, flushed countenance as he 
strained every nerve to reach us. 

It was time, for the last wave had washed 
Over our feet, 

Then he was on the rock beside us; but it 
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was not to me he extended his arms—not to 
me he spoke. 

“Cora! Cora!” he cried, as he clasyed her to 
his heart; “thank Heaven, dear love, lam in 
time to save you!” 

She fell sobbing on his neck. 

Then I knew, with a fearful chill at my 
heart, that he had never loved me; that he 
would rescue her and leave me there to drown. 
Yet I stayed motionless, uttering no word of 


complaint. 


When I next looked up Talbot had taken a 
broad sash that Miss Graham had been wear- 
ing round her waist and had bound her to him. 

They both stooped and kissed me reverently, 
as it was right they should one who, as it 
seemed, was so soon todie. Talbot held my 


\passive hand in his for a moment. 


“T dare not ask your forgiveness, Pearl—” 
he began, his rich voice trembling with emo- 
tion. 

But I interrupted him. 

‘‘No, Mr. Glenmorris; you could not help it, 
I suppose. Take my forgiveness, if it is of 
any worth; but there is no time now for 
words. Go! each moment makes the distance 
greater between us and the shore.” 

Even as I spoke a wave passed almost over 
us, and I had to cling to the rock. Then I 
heard a splash as they entered the water; but 
I was half blinded with the spray and could 
not see them. 

With all my strength I grasped the rock till 
my fingers grew almost numb with the strain. 
I think my hold became almost mechanical at 
last, for I fell into a sort of trance, and yet it 
did not relax 

It seemed to me that I had been hours 
crouching there, with the sea washing over 
me, 

Sometimes T fancied a wave had carried me 
off, and I was floating on the surface of the 
water; then that I was already dead, and 
lying fathoms below on the smooth sand, or 


being tossed about by remorseless waves, or. 


hurled against the beach. Then came con- 
sciousness, and I found myself still there in 
the same position. 

The awful suspense became more than I 
could bear. My rigid fingers relaxed their 


hold at last, and I gave one despairing shriek — 


at the thought that I must die. A moment 
passed, and yet another. Still the expected 
wave which would sweep me away into eter- 
nity came not. 

I ventured to open my eyes. 
escaped me! 

The sea lay several feet below me, 
had turned. I was saved! 

I clasped my bleeding hands in thankful- 
ness, and rising to my knees, thanked Heaven 
for my deliverance. 

A few minutes later I was splashing through 


A ery of joy 
The tide 
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the water toward the shore as fast as my 
cramped limbs could bear me. Once on dry 
jfand, I was forced to pause and rest. My 
knees trembled under me, so that I could 
hardly stand. % 

Some one was approaching quickly with 
drooping head. It was Ned. I called to him, 
and he looked up, surprised. 

“You here, Maggie!” Then, as he caught 
sight of my dripping garments, and noted that 
I was white and trembling. ‘‘ My child, what 
has happened?” and he put his arms tenderly 
around me, 

‘‘T was there, Ned,” I answered, as well as 
my chattering teeth would let me, waving my 
hand teward the rock—‘‘ there, on that rock, 
with Miss Graham; and he—Talbot—came and 
saved her—and—left me!” I finished with an 
hysterical laugh, which sounded strange in my 
ears, like the laugh of some other person, 

Ned looked very grave, and his looks rested 
on me with such great pity, that my laughter 


‘turned to tears, and I sobbed upon his shoulder. 


‘‘Oh, Ned, take me home—away from them 
all!” 

Half supporting, half carrying me, at last we 
reached the cottage. He promised to tell my 
aunts everything. I had wished it so; then 
they would trouble me with no questions, I 
knew that. I went quietly up to my own 
little room, and, sinking wearily into a chair, 
looked around, 

Was it possible that I was the same girl who 
had left it so short a time ago, so happy and so 
full of hopeful anticipation? I seemed to have 
lived a lifetime since last | had looked at my- 
self in that little glass, I started as I saw the 
haggard, wretched visage which was reflected 
there. 

“My darling!” 

A pair of warm arms were thrown around 
me, and I was pressed to aunt Patty’s motherly 
bosom, But she would waste no time in pet- 
ting me. She moved about quietly, helping 


_ me to take off my wet things; and would not 


leave me until she had tucked me comfortably 
in my bed, 

Oh! it was good to be there among the soft 
pillows. I lay, conscious only of the luxury of 
perfect rest. Then, in a half-dreamy state, I 
saw my two aunts, as through a mist, stand 
beside my bed. Aunt Patty half raised me, 
and held some warm, pleasant drink to my 
lips, while aunt Jano wept and murmured 
fond and tender words. Then my eyes closed 
once more. 

1 have often wondered since how it was that 
T escaped baving a serious illness after all I 
had gone through on that day; yet I was not 
ill, but languid with an indisposition to rise. 
I felt much as usual the next. morning when 
aunt Patty came in with my breakfast, 

_ “You see, dear,” she said, trying to smile 


brightly, ““weare going to pet you today, 


and not let you get up for some hours yet.” 

‘“‘ But, indeed, aunt Patty, there is no need; 
I feel quite well.” 

“Nevertheless, we must obey orders, Mag- 
gie. Ned insisted that you were not to get up 
before he bad seen how you,were. He was 
here early this morning before you were 
awake. Hehas gone to see Mr. Glenmorris 
now, and then be will return.” 

I could ses that she regretted the last remark 
as soon as she had made it. 

“Mr, Glenmorris!” I cried. 
matter with him?” 

“He hurt his head a little, dear, against the 
rocks.” 

“Miss Graham ought to be grateful to him,” 
I rejoined, bitterly; ‘‘he risked much to save 
her.” 

“Oh, Maggie, don’t you know?” 


“What is the 


‘¢ What is it?’ I exclaimed, excitedly. ‘‘ He 
is not dead?” 

‘No, no, child; he is all right!” 

“Then, dear auntie, tell me all. There is 
something you are keeping from me. I must 
know it.” 

‘Perhaps it would be better, dear. You 


must hear it sooner Or later, Mrs. Lipscombe 
gave me all the particulars Jast night. Two 
fishermen were passing along the beach yester- 
day, and saw Mr. Glenmorris in ‘the water, 
His strength was fast failing him, and the 
waves threw him repeatedly against the rocks. 
They went to his rescue, and found a lady 
bound to him; with some difficulty they suc- 
ceeded in bringing them to shore. Mr. Gien- 
morris was insensible, having received a severe 
cut on the forehead. It was long before they 
could disengage Miss Graham from him, for 
she had thrown her arms around bis neck, and 
her fingers were tightly clasped; it was doubt- 
less this which had nearly cost him his life, 
When at last they loosed her, and ten- 
derly raised her head, it was a dead 
woman that they looked upon. Maggie, 
when I think that had he tried to save you, 
you would not, perbaps, have been with us 
now! Oh, my child, it would have been very 
hard to spare you.” 

I turned my head away and wept. 

Aunt Patty waited for me to grow calmer, 
and then continued, softly: ‘‘They carried 
them both to the nearest cottage, and sent for 
Ned. It was some time before he succeeded in 
restoring Mr. Glenmorris to consciousness, and 
when at last the poor young man did look 
abcut him be saw the first object was the body 
of his cousin. She lay there, looking like a 
beautiful marble statue, a smile upon her lips, 
her magnificent black bair falling around her, 
the haugbty look she had so often worn in life 
replaced by a holy calm. The cottage bad 
but one room, and there was nowhere else to 
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take her, They say his grief was fearful to | He fiushed a dusky red at the coldness of 
See; it seemed as though fora time he was | my words, and I was glad that they had the 
bereft of reason, I suppose that this was bow | power tv wound him. 

it happened that he had not mentioned that “To England. |! am going as surgeon on 
you had been left upon the rock, and so Ned | hoard the Excelsior.” 


Was unconscious of your danger when he met “And when shall you return, Ned?” 
yeu on his «ay home, after having done all be | My voice was under admirable control. 
Conld for Mr. Glenmorris. There, dear, I have ‘In about twelve months, or Jess; but I 


told you all, and now I will leave you fora’ hardly think I shall cure to make this place 
time, and, Maggie, try not to brood over it! my home. I shall try and get a practice in 
More than you can help.” Boston.” | 

“JT think you are right. There is nothing 

to keep you here. Your talents will be better 
ee appreciated in a larger place. Did you come 
MY FIRST LOVE AND MY LAST. to say good-by?” 

Somer weeks had passed since that dreadful “Yes; I start early to-morrow morning.” 
ay when poor Miss Grabam was drowned. I| J laid my hand in his, but I could not ven- 
had heard Talbot was almost well again, but | ture to look at him, for the tears would not be 

had not seen him. Mrs. Glenmorris bad called | kept back then. ; 
twice, and each time I had avoided her. ‘‘ Maggie,” he cried, with almost a sob, “TF 

I seldom went further than our little garden, | cannot part from you like this!” 
for I had a dread of coming across any one/ And throwing his arms round me, he clasped 
from the Hall. me to his breast, and kissed me again and 

_Oh, what would not I have given then to go ' again. 
right away from every one with my two good | Then, before I bad recovered from my sur- 
aunts—and perhaps Ned! | prise, he was gone! 

Poor fellow! he had been so kind and | Well, } ec wld not call him back. He was a 
thoughtful, coming in whenever he could spare - jittle sorry to part from me,.of course—that 
time, and doing what he could to rouse me was cnly natural after our having known each 
from the somewhat melancholy state into which other so long; but, if he had really cared, why 

had fallen. | was be going? It was his own doing. 

_ I was sitting under tbe great elm tree, try- So I staved there, nursing my anger against 
ing to read, but my thoughts were not with him, and telling myrelf over and over #gain 
tue book—it had been open at the same page that he was not worth grieving after, as he 


for a loug time. cared so little to leave us; and yet all the time 

“Dreaming as usual, Maggie?” said a sad I was crying softly to myself, 

Voice beside me. | unt Jane came out presently, and I saw by 

Looking up, I met Ned’s look fixed mourn- her countenance there-was something more in 

Ully upon me. | store for me. 

“Oh, Ned, I wish you would not look so sol- I wondered what fresh trouble was coming. 
emn,” I exclaimed, rather pettisbly. ‘‘You| ‘Oh, aunt Jane,” I cried, when sbe was 
always make me think you are coming to tell} near, ‘if you have any more bad news, don’t 

» Me some bad news.” tell it yet—I don’t think I could bear it!” 


® sat down on the rustic seat beside me, “Poor child!” There was more affection in 
8nd nervously smoothed the band of his hat. | her tone than usual; she had been very tender 
“T have some news to tell you to-dsy, Mag-| with me of late. ““You have seen Ned; I 


Bie; but I hardly know whether you will con-| knew you would grieve to lose him; but I did 


Sider it bad news.” not come bere to speak of him. Maggie, Mr. 
Then he paused, as if to summon courage to Glenmorris is in the parlor; he wishes to see 
Proceed, | you. I told bim I thought it was best not, but 


“Tam going away.” he insisted that I should come and ask you 
7 Going away!” I echoed. “Ob, Ned, not yourself; be says he will not keep you @ 


for long?” _tminute, but that he cannot go away without a 
He Smiled a little dismally. _ word.” pm . 
Yes; I think it is better. I have sold my “Then he is going away, too?” 
Practice here, and—and I start to-morrow.” | ‘Yes; he thinks of traveling abroad for a 
‘Avd you never said anythirg about it!” trme. Shall I tell him you would rather be 
ee was indignant. There was more angerthan spared an interview, dear?” ? 
rrew in my voice, I was burt—grieved— “‘Qb, no, aunt Jane,” I answered, wearily. 


ann he seemed to think go-little of leaving me, “{ think I had better see him.” | 
T ght? kept back the tears which otherwise “Shall I come with you, my child? 
«ould have shed. “No; I will goalone.” 
nd may I ask where you are going?” It was with some misgivings that I walked 
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toward the house, and I had to summon up all 
my courage before entering the parlor. 

I surprised myself by the calm way in which 
Jwas able to address him. 

“T hope you are better, Mr. Glenmorris?” 

“Oh, yes,” he answered carelessly, as though 
his health was a thing of no account; ‘‘T am all 
right, thank you. Miss Marchmont, I leave 
here in a day or two; I could not go without 
seeing you.” 

He spoke hurriedly and nervously, and then 
paused, as if waiting for me to speak; then, as 
I did not do so, ‘Oh, Pearl, I came to ask 
your forgiveness! You gave it me that day 
on the rock, when death seemed so near to 
you. Butcan you say now truly, ‘Talbot, I 
forgive you,’ with probably a long life before 
you which, I fear, I have helped to imbitter?” 

I was greatly moved at his words, and 
placed my hand frankly in the one he held to- 
ward me so imploringly. 

“Talbot, I can say it—more truly now than 
then—I do forgive you!” 

“Tt is more than I deserve, Pearl,” he con- 
tinued, mournfully. ‘‘ Your forgiveness will 
take one heavy load from off my heart. Ah, 
I have been terribly punished!” 

He was affected to tears as he spoke, 

With one long pressure of the hand, he left 
me. 

_ Ihardly know how I got through the weary 
weeks that followed, 1 missed Ned more than 

Ihad imagined possible. Every hour of the 

day he was in my thoughts. ' 

Aunt Patty received a letter from Liverpool, 
saying he had arrived. How eagerly I listened 
as she read it to us, hoping to hear some men- 
tion of me, but my name did not appear until 
re end—‘‘Give Maggie my Jove;” that was 

1, 

I was hurt that tte should have written to 
aunt Patty and not to me, and so I would not 
send a message when she answered it. I 
managed to secure the letter, though, and read 
it over and over again, until I knew every 
word by heart. 

In those days I thought myself as miserable 
as ib was possible any woman could be, and yet 
there was trouble still to come which made 
what had gone before seem almost light by 
comparison. 

But first came the news that Ned was com- 
ing home, returning by the same vessel in 
which he had gone out; and I went about the 
house with a lighter heart, for he had said he 
would run down and visit us all before settling 
in Boston. 

Oh, how I longed to see himagain! I began 
to count the days which must pass; it wanted 
but one week before he should arrive. Aunt 
Jane was looking over the paper at breakfast 
time, reading out little bits here and there 
which she thought might interest us, 


All at once shelet if fall from her hands and 
turned white. Full of concern, we both ran t0 
her assistance. 

“My poor boy!—my poor Ned!” was all shé 
could say in answer to our inquiries. : 

With trembling hands I picked up the news 
paper she had let fall. The first announcement 
filled me with a fearful dread. 

“Loss of the Excelsior!” I hardly glancet 
at the long account that followed, but eagerlf 
read the list containing the names of thos 
saved from the wreck. 

Ned’s name was not one among them. Bu 
almost the first was one which I then scarcelJ 
noticed, though once it had had power to set mJ 
heart beating fast. It was that of Talbot Glen 
morris. 

They had then, been returning home to 
gether. He bad been saved, while Ned, my 
dear Ned, was drowned. I should never se 
4im more, my faithful friend and companion 


and my last words to him had been cold awé 
constrained, 

‘‘Ned lost!” I said the words again an@ 
again mechanically to myself, but I could nd 
realize the truth. I ueither screamed nd 
fainted; I could not even weep; but all the sub! 
shine, at that moment, seemed to have fadeé 
out of my life. 

There must have been something in the blan¥ 
despair in my looks that frightened my aunts, 
for they forgot their own grief in trying 
comfort me, 

‘““My darling, do not look like that!” saié 
aunt Patty. ‘‘Iknow what you feel, dears 
you think that youare in some way to blam@ 
because it was on your account poor Ned went 
away. But, Maggie, it would have been fat 
worse if you had married him, having no lov® 
to give him.” 

l seized her arm and looked at her wildly; 
questioningly. 

“What do you mean?’ I cried sbrilly. “fF 
do not understand, Ned never told me that hé 
loved me. J did not send him away. Ob, 
aunt Patty, for pity’s sake, explain.” 

“Surely, child you knew that Ned always 
loved you—always hoped that some day yo 
would be his wife? It was not until Mr, Glen 
morris came that he felt there was no hope for 
him, and so went away, for he could not bea 
to see you every day and be nothing more that 
a friend to you. Ob, Maggie, if only you had 
been able to love him a little! But you were 
not to blame; we cannot give our hearts just 
where we would, and you —” 

Iheard no more; the room swam round me! 
Was it my voice that cried out in wild despair? 
ing accent: ‘‘Too late! Oh, my love, if [had 
but known! But now it is too late—too late!” 

The ground seemed to give way beneath my 
feet, I fell forward heavily. q 
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Whose voice was it I heard, even before I 
nad entirely recovered consciousness? Surely 
it was strangely familiar to me? 

Opened my eyes Janguidly. 

albot was bending over me, and was 
chafing one of my hands between his own. 

Both my aunts had left the room, doubtless 
thinking that we would rather be alone. Oh, 
why would they not understand? 

1 snatched my hand away indignantly. 

alf raising myself from the couch on which I 
had been placed, I regarded bim angrily. 

What right bad he to come there taking my 
hand and looking at me in that almost tender 
way? 

But suddenly I remembered that perhaps be 

ad come to speak to-me of Ned, and my man- 
her changed. I seized his arm eagerly. 

“You come to tell me of Ned, Mr. Glen- 
Morris? Qh, tell me that he is not dead—that 
it was a mistake, and that I shall see him 
again!” 

1 hardly knew what I said, my words were 
almost incoherent. 

_ He passed his hand over my brows, smooth- 
Ing back the curls in the old carressing man- 
ner before answering, but I turned impatient- 
Y away, 
h “Speak?” I cried, imperatively; but I knew 
® had nothing to say that I should care to 
hear. Already the faint spark of hope which 
had glimmered for a second had died out. 

‘My poor child, I bring no good news. 
Pearl, I have come to ask you a strange ques- 
tion, and before I ask it I feel that it is useless. 
Poor Ned Bathurst, perhaps he was wrong, but 
he fancied that—that you still cared for me.” 
(He blushed and looked awkward as he said so, 
but the words brought no color to my cheeks. ) 
“And, oh, Maggie, if anything cou!d bring me 
happiness now it would be having you for my 
wife! Child, believe me I do not say this 

only because he desired it; you are very dear 
to me, and Ishould think the rest of my life 
not quite useless if I could devote it to making 
you happy!” 

“ But you do not love me, Talbot!” 

‘Not, perhaps, as I loved her,” he said, 
dreamily, with a far-away look which told me 
that for the time I was forgotten; ‘‘but bettex 
than I could ever love any other woman.” 

I held out my hand and he took it passively. 

“Tam glad—glad that.you donot love me, 
for I could never have been your wife.” 

He did not seem surprised at my words, but 
drew a, deep, weary sigh. 

‘You loved bim, Pearl—Doctor Bathurst?” 

I bowed my head in.reply. I could not 
speak, and he went on, softly, ‘1 thought once 
that perhaps it was so, and fancied that 
eventually you wouid have been his wife. Oh, 
child, child, we both have soirows; could we 
not comfort each other” 


‘“« As friends, Mr. Glenmorris, Believe me, 
it is best so.” 

We were both silent for some time, busy with 
our thoughts, ; 

‘“‘- You were with him,” I said presently; ‘‘ tell 
me how you saw him last.” 

He shuddered, and was silent for several mo- 
ments, and when he again spoke it was with an 
effort. 

“Pearl, I shall never forget the scene; it bas 
haunted me day and night since. The vessel 
was slowly sinking; she bad sprung a leak, and 
we knew that she must godown, I was in the 
last boat; the waves were high; and for some 
time we thought there was small hope for our 
lives; then I turned and looked toward the ship 
where she stood out black against the sky. It 
was night, but there was a moon which looked 
down calmly on the scene, pouring her silver 
light upon the angry sea, and shining on the 
deck of the doomed vessel where he stood— Ned 
Bathurst. Pearl, 1 used to think the doctor a 
plain man, but there was something so grandly 
noble, so truly courageous in the calm resigna- 
tion of bis look as he stood there, with bowed 
head, and his arms folded across his breast, that 
the beauty of his countenance seemed almost 
holy.” 

I locked at him with a shudder, and felt for 
him a kind of loathing. 

“ And you left him, left him there to die 
alone?” 

He bowed his head once more, and turned 
aside, while his body was convulsed with sobs 
—deep, agonized sobs, that shook his frame; 
but I had no mercy. 

‘Talbot, you must speak! Tow was it so 
many were saved, and he left on the sinking 
ship?’ 

When he looked up I could not help starting 
at the change which bad come over him. His 
voice was feeble as though he had gone through 
some fearful struggle since he bad last spoken. 

“‘T never thought to tell you all, Pearl; but 
it can make no difference now. Perhaps it is 
right that you should know. Do not hate me— 
do-not turn from me. He gave his life for 
mine. Oh, Maggie, have some pity! Do not 
look at me like that! Think how hard it is for 
me to tell you this!” ; 

“Let me hear all!” I said, in a hard, cold 
voice. : 

He forced himself to do my bidding, though 
each word was torture to bim. 

“Tt bappened thus: When we knew that the 
vessel niust sink, the boats were speedily filled. 
We worked together, he and I. We had grown 
to understand and like each other during the 
voyage. We saw the women and children safe 
first; then the married men; then it came to the 
last boat. Several sailors leaped into it, and 
there were only three of us left—the captain, 
Doctor Bathurst and I—and there was room 
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for only one! The captain, he wasa brave man 
and knew his duty. He would not leave the 
ship, as all could not be saved, and turned 
away without a word, and left us two standing 
there together. Then the sailors called out, al- 
most with one voice: ‘The Doctor!—there is 
room for him! Make haste, or it will be too 
late!’ 

‘His kindly, genial nature had won him 
friends among them. I urged him to lose no 
time, but he would not go. 

“¢ Maggie loves you,’ he said. ‘It is your 
life she will value most. Go, make her happy, 
and my death will not have been in vain.’ 


“Vainly I remonstrated; he was deter-~ 
mined. 

“ The men were impatient; soon it. would be 
too late. It was worse than useless that we 
both should die, and so I left him.” 


It is Ned’s birthday. I have been ill, and 
am still very weak, but I must try and get as 
far as the little cemetery, and place the wreath 
of flowers I have been weaving on the murble 
cross my aunts have erected to his memory. 
My steps are slow and feeble; I have to pause 
now and again to take breath. 

When at last Iam among the white tomb- 
stones, I make my way to the one I know so 
well, and, sinking down wearily beside it, lay 
my forehead against the cold marble. 

The tears force themselves from beneath my 
closed eyelids as my thoughts revert to the 
past—not to that mad, mistaken time when I 
fancied that [ loved Talbot Glenmorris—his 
image, even, is almost effaced from my memo- 
ry now; but to the old days. Alas! those 
happy days, gone never more to return, when 
Ned and I were so much together! I do not 
know how long I must have been here; but 
presently I opened my eyes with a shiver. ‘The 
sun bas already sunk below the horizon, and 
the evening is growing chill, ‘The clouds in 
the west, which had been so rich with golden 
light, are now rolling across the sky in solid, 
blue-black masses. The tombstones stand out, 
gray and cold, with black, unknown shadows 
lying beside them, . 

Something, that was not there before, is 
near me. It bears Ned’s form; it extends its 
arms toward me, 

Iam conscious of no fear, only of intense 
awe. Irises to my feet my cramped limbs can 
scarce support me; but I stagger forward. 

“Ned, you have come at last—at last! My 
prayers have reached you! I am ready, dear 
love! Take me with you!” 

But itis no phantom form that clasps me, 
half-fainting, to its breast; and it is Ned’s own 
rich voice that murmurs soft, soothing words 
inmyear, I feel bis heart beat against my 


side, and the kisses are very real that he 
presses to my lips. 

All the pain, the trouble, the weary days of 
waiting, were worth the rapture of this mo- 
ment, 

I lis passively in his arms, drinking in the 
sound of that dear voice, which I had thought 
never to hear again. 

Oh, the happiness of being together again! 
Surely, none could love as we do who had suf- 
fered less than we had? 

We forget the gathering darkness, and the 
good aunts waiting our return so eagerly, for | 
Ned had already been to the cottage, and they 
had sent him here to find me. How they had 
welcomed, rejoiced, and even wept over him! 

As we turn our steps at last toward home, I 
make him tell me all he has gone through since — 
he was seen on the wreck, 

His words made me tremble, I had been so 
near losing bim. 

He had watched the boat in which Talbot 
was for a time, and then the strange, unnatural 
‘almness which had possessed him gave place 
“0 a wild longing to live. 

He turned to look for some means of escape, 
and saw the captain bad not been idle, 

Already he had lashed a few planks together 
into a sort of rude raft. This they lowered 
hastily over tho side of the vessel, and then 
leaped onto it. 

They were but just in time. 

Scarcely wero they a few yards from the 
ship before she disappeared beneath the waters. 

Then followed a time of fearful suffering 
from exposure to the scorching sun; gnawing, 
ravenous hunger; thirst which rendered them 
at times almost mad. 

The captain, who had appeared the stronger 
of the two, was unable to struggle through 
these hardships. 

He died raving of green fields and babbling 
brooks, 

Ned had only just sufficient strength to push 
the body off the raft. For several hours there 
it lay, tossed about by the waves first on one 
side, then the other, filling bis weakened mind 
with a fearful dread. 

He would cover his eyes, and pray that it 
might be taken from his sight; only, when 1. 
looked again, to see it close beside him, 

A Spanish sailing vessel: at last picked him 
up, just as be had given-up all hope, 

A long illness followed. They were kindly 
people, those rough sailors, in their way, and 
they did their best for him, At the first port 
they touched at they carried him ashore, and 
took him to a hospital. 

_ There he lay for many weeks between life 
and death; then, when his health was partially 
restored, and he was evnsidered sufficiently 
-trong to leave the hvspita!, he found himself a . 
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ee San 2 
Stranger in an unknown town, with only a few 
Shillings in is pocket, and with no means of 
Teturning to America, 


Of course, he might write to his friends, but | 


'6 would be long before he could receive an 

answer, and in the meantime he migbt starve. 
He did write, however, though the letter 

hever got to its destination; and there is no 
howing what fresh troubles he might not 

have experienced, bus that at last fortune 
Seemed tired of serving him ill turns. 

One day, as he was moodily looking into the 


Window of a baker’s shop, wondering how he 
Could, to the best advantage, invest his only 
Temaining coin, some one struck him fawiliarly 
ou the shoulder. 

He was in no humor to take a joke, and 
looked round angrily—to see an old college 
Chum, one of his greatest friends, though they 
had not met for years. 

Of course, all his troubles ceased from that 
Ume, ; 

His friend was ona yachting cruise, and Ned 
Teturned with him to America. ' 
_ “Oh, Ned,”I cry, as he finishes bis story, ‘it | 
Is terrible to think of all you have gone 
through ; 

_‘*My child,” he says, raising my hand to his 
lips, “Tam glad of it all, If it had not been 

‘or that shipwreck, perhaps I should never | 
have learnt that my little Maggie loved me.” | 

There is a sound of horse’s hoots on the road | 
before me, advancing at a sharp trot, so I draw | 
way the band Ned was still holding. 

he rider, as he sees us, gives a glad cry. 
It is Talbot. He pulls up his horse so suddenly, | 


that it almost falls back upon its haunches, 
and, springing to the ground, grasps Ned’s two 
hands. 

‘Doctor Bathurst! You here—alive and 
well? What joy that you were not suffered to 
give your life for mine! Oh, what a Joad is off 
my mind!” Then, glancing at me,—‘‘ You see 
how mistaken you were—how useless would 
have baen-the sacrifice. You and Maggie are 
worthy of each other, How happy you will 
be! But think of me sometimes; keep a corner 
in your hearts for me! I must not detain you 
now, Iwill come and see you early in the 
morning; there is so much for me to hear.” 

He tries to speak cheerfully, but his voice 
falters, and I think I see his tears gathering as 
he turns from us hurriedly and mounts his 
horse. 

We look after him as he rides away till*he is 
enveloped in the darkness, 

“Maggie,” Ned says, ‘‘he is not happy. We 
must do what little we can to brighten his life; 


it has been a very sad one,” 


For answer, I lay my cheek against his 
rough coat-sleeves, I cannot trust myself to 
speak, f r I know the tears are so near the sur- 
face. They are tears of sympathy, not of sor- 
row. My cup of happiness is so full, it pains 
me to think of others’ troubles, 


Then we turn from the dark road, and enter | 
| the little garden, 


where a welcome light 
streams from the windows of the cottage. 

So, leaving the shadows of the past behind 
us, we look furward to a bright and happy 


future, 
THE END, 
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